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TEACHER SHORTAGE IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS 


Pupils Without Teachers 
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Schools Face a Crisis 


REJECTIONS AMONG 18-19- YEAR OLD REGISTRANTS 
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U. 8. Office of Education Chart 
Based on a sample of 45,585 examinations February 1943 Selective Service System. 


The army has rejected 25 out of every 100 boys at the age when 
they should be at their best. Among the commonest causes are eye 
and ear defects, mental disease, and “educational deficiency.” 


OMe apt in Z IS ILLITERATE 


FUNCTIONALLY 





Total: 10,100,000 ( 35 years old or over) 1940 Cenaue date 
U. 8. Office of Education Chart 
15% of U. S. adults are “functionally” illiterate, 
meaning they have not gone beyond 4th grade. 


AS THE nation prepares to observe 
its annual “American Education 
week” (Nov. 7-13), our school system 
finds itself badly disorganized by war 
conditions. It is a shock to learn, too, 
that the human product of the schools 
shows up poorly in the rigorous tests 
of Selective Service. The demands of 
manpower in the armed services have 
taken many experienced teachers 
from the schools or into better-paying 
jobs in war industry. School districts 
are faced with rising costs and lower 
tax receipts. High school enrolments 
have fallen off because many boys 
have failed to return from summer 
jobs in war plants or on farms. The 
schools need public understanding of 
their problems and a helping hand. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES IN RURAL 
-AND CITY SCHOOLS, 1941 
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November 1-6. 1943 


HOUSANDS of students have de 

serted the classroom to work in the 
stores, war plants, and fields of the na- 
tion. They have been attracted by the 
high wages offered in even the unskilled 
jobs, and also they feel that by taking 
a job they are aiding the war effort. 

Today, more than 3,000,000 boys 
and girls between the ages of 12 and 
18 are out of school at work. Of 
this number, 900,000 are 14 to 15 years 
of age and many of these are employed 
in violation of state and Federal child- 
labor and school attendance laws. 

In May and June of this year, 1,800, 
000 young le took out their work 
papers in the 16 states where such per- 
mits are required. This indicated that 
more than half the high-school students 
of the country worked last summer. 
Some employers argue that many of 
these students still are needed because 
of the manpower shortage in certain 
areas. They say that without the ‘teen 
age workers food production may drop 
and essential civilian services may be 
crippled. 

Educational authorities warn, how- 
ever, that we should not let our present 
need of manpower tempt us to neglect 
the future of our youth. Many ‘teen age 
boys and girls are reported leaving 
school before graduation to take “dead- 
end” jobs. As soon as the war is over 
they will find themselves at a disadvan- 
tage when forced to compete for peace- 
time jobs against workers who have 
more education. 

“What makes the situ:tion . 
larly tragic,” explains Katherine Len 
root, chief of the U. S. Children’s 
Bureau, “is that many of the young 
workers, especially those under 16, are 
in jobs that are not essential to the war 
effort. Such jobs call for no training and 
hold no future. ° 

“The men overseas,” she added, “are 
fighting for children’s rights to educa- 
tion and the good life. I hope that 
parents talk over the situation thor- 
oughly with their children.” 

Opinion among officials in Washing- 
ton has not been unanimous as to 
whether all young people should be 
urged to give up jobs and continue 
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Youth's Problem: School or Work? 


Students who leave school to take war- 
time jobs may find themselves in “dead- 
end” occupations when peace, comes. 


education. Disagreement between the 
War Manpower Commission, which felt 
the manpower shortage required at least 
tas work by pupils, and the U. S. 

i ’s Bureau and the U. S. Office 
of Education, which favored a “back to 
school” campaign, delayed a statement 
on this critical problem. 


-School-Work Program 


As finally written, the statement by 
these three agencies declared: 

“The first abligation of school youth 
is to take advantage of their educational 
opportunities in order that they may be 
better prepared for citizenship and for 
service to the nation.” 

But the statement declared that “in 
areas in which acute labor shortages 
exist, as indicated by the War Man- 
power Commission, it may be neces- 
sary to enlist the help of in-school youth 
for nona employment. The 
services of these youths, however, must 
not be sought until all other labor re- 
serves have been exhausted — includin 
Negroes, women, older workers, ia 
the — and the young work- 
ers must be employed in such a way 
as to protect their th, welfare, and 
educational opportunities. . . 

emp: t of youth becomes 
necessary, the statement said, the fol- 
— principles and minimum stand- 
ards for their -time employment in 
occupations be 
observed. By part-time employment is 
meant em t either before or 
after school, on Saturdays, or during 
school holidays and vacations, or dur- 
ing school hours when it is possible to 
adjust school schedules without undue 
interference with students’ progress. 

Here are the standards for working 

youth set forth in the statement: 


non-agri 


Minimum Age 


No employment of children under 
14 years of age. 

Children under 16 should not be em- 
ployed in (1) any work which would 
prevent them from carrying a regular 
and full school schedule of class work 
and study, or (2) manufacturing occu 
pations. 

Students under 18 should not be em 
ployed without an employment or age 
certificate, or in case age certificate is 
not legally provided for, other reliable 
proof of age. The student should be 
given, wherever possible, a physical ex- 


amination to determine his fitness to 
carry the om pow employment in addi- 


tion to school work 


Hours and Night Work 


Part-time employment should be 
limited to hours which the student can 
carry in addition to his school program 
without harm to his health or progress 
in school. 

Students 16 and 17 should not work 
more than four hours on school days 
or eight hours on days when school is 
not in session. Their work should not 
total more than 28 hours when school is 
in session or more than 48 hours when 
school is recessed. 

Students under 16 should not work 
more than three hours on school days 
nor more than eight on days when 
school is not in session. Weekly hours 
of employment should not exceed 18 
during weeks when school is in session, 
nor 40 hours in weeks when school is 
not in session. No employment after the 
hour of 7 p.m., or before the hour of 
7 a.m. should be permitted. 

All student workers should have one 
day of rest in seven free from employ- 
ment. 

Students should not be placed in any 
occupation dangerous to life or limb or 
harmful to health or well-being. In no 
case should students under 18 years of 
age be employed in ve | occupation de- 
fined as hazardous under state or Fed- 


eral child-labor laws or < yee 


Student workers should be paid at 
the same wage rates for adults perform- 
ing similar work. 


Cities Adopt Program 


Many cities are following the recom- 
mendations of the Federal agencies. 
School systems have arranged their 
schedules so that\ students can hold 
down part-time jobs and continue their 
education. Oakland, California, has a 

rogram under which students work 
+ hours, and attend school four hours 
a day. New York City permits students 
to work one week and go to school the 
next week. In other cities the students 
work part-time in stores, and their 
teachers visit them on their jobs to de- 
termine the effect of the work upon 
their school progress, health, and well- 
being 

But nation-wide figures indicate that 
in almost every community the with- 
drawals of students from school are 
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steadily increasing. The National Edu- 
cation Association's Commission for the 
Defense of Democracy Through Edu- 
cation predicts that unless this trend is 
heel many thousands of youth now 
in schoo] will follow the examples of 
their classmates in going to work. 

The NEA commission emphasizes 
that the most important work students 
can do is school work. The commission 
points out that nearly every school sys- 
tem maintains a high schoo] Victory 
Corps, which gives pupils a chance to 
take part in many activities concerned 
with the war effort. 


Behavior Problems 


Other observers believe there is a 
close relationship between the with- 
drawal‘ of childien from school and 
the alarming increase in law-breaking 
among the 12-to-18 age group. The 
FBI (Federal Bureau of Investigation) 
reports that the rising rate of juvenile 
delinquency among girls “will be one 
of the greatest tragedies of this era.” 

Arrests of girls under 21 years of age 
rose 64 per cent in the first six months 
of 1943, compared to last year. Arrests 
among boys under 21 in 1942 decreased 
a little more than 3 per cent. But the 
FBI called this drop small in view of 
the number of boys in the armed forces. 

Teachers have been — to give 
guidance and advice to children who 
have been left “on their own” because 
their mothers are away from home 
working in war plants. The Children’s 
Bureau suggests that teachers give class 
instruction in safety measures, proper 
diet and cooking, for students who have 
added responsibilities for themselves 
and for younger children. 

At the moment, however, that teach- 
ers are being asked to take more re- 
sponsibilities, a serious shortage of 
capable teachers is reported. Since 
Pearl Harbor, more than 100,000 teach- 
ers have left the classroom to serve in 
the armed forces, or to take jobs in war 
plants and other better-paid occupa- 
tions. 


The Teacher Shortage 


A check by the NEA showed 75,- 
000 fewer teachers than usual had been 
signed up for the 1943-44 school year. 
Benjamin W. Frazer of the Office of 
Education said that even late additions 
to the teaching force would leave a 
shortage of 15,000 to 25,000. Last year 
13,000 classrooms were closed for lack 
of teachers and officials expect a “sub- 
stantial increase” in closings this year. 

School boards are trying to overcome 
their teacher shortages by increasing 
salaries, reinstating married women, re- 
calling retired teachers, discontinuing 
courses, increasing the number of pupils 
and courses per teacher, and issuing 
war emergency teaching permits. The 


~ 


State Department of Education, Co- 
lumbia, South Carolina, said it was 
issuing permits to 18-year-old youths 
“good only for the duration of the war.” 

Willard E. Givens, Executive Secre- 
tary of the NEA, warns that many of 
these emergency measures to meet the 
teacher shortage will weaken our whole 
educational system. “Many of the war- 
time replacement teachers (around 
200,000) are not only new to their posi- 
tions,” he said, “they are new to the 
profession, and are teaching school for 
the first time.” 

It is generally recognized that the 
chief factor in teachers leaving their 
jobs is “inadequacy of salaries.’ Forty 


TWO OUT OF FIVE SCHOOL 
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tional opportunities among and within 
the states.” 

Benefits received would depend upon 
the number of pupils in average daily 
attendance in the public schools, and 
upon the financial needs of the states. 
This system differs sharply from the 
usual principle of giving Federal aid to 
states on a dollar-for-dollar matching 
basis. This matching system has favored 
the richer states. 


The South Needs Federal Aid 


For instance, many of the schools 
with the poorest facilities, as well as 
the highest degree of illiteracy, are in 
the South. The Southern states need 


BUILDINGS 


ARE OVER THIRTY YEARS OLD 


OVER 30 YEARS OLD § LESS THAN 30 YEARS OLD 


wes a) |e 


Each building represents 20 percent of all school buildings 


per cent of the country’s 893,000 pub- 
lic school teachers stil] receive less than 
$1,200 a year— the minimum salary for 
charwomen in the nation’s capital. Liv- 
ing costs have risen 22 per cent, while 
teachers’ salaries have gone up only 
seven per cent. Frequently, high school 
students who take war jobs make more 
money than their teachers. Gary, 
Indiana, high school boys, attending 
school half-time, make more money in 
the steel mills than many teachers re- 
ceive. 


Many Teachers Poorly Paid 


More than half the states have in- 
creased salary scales or installed bonus 
systems for the duration. But the heavy 
and increasing Federal taxes, which are 
necessary to win the war, have made it 
increasingly difficult for the states and 
local districts to finance their schools. 

Educational authorities are convinced 
that the passage by Congress of the 
$300,000,000-a-year Federal Aid to 
Education Bill is needed to check the 
growing shortage of teachers, and 
strengthen democracy by providing 
better elementary and secondary educa- 
tion for 30,000,000 future voters. They 
believe the teacher shortage can be re- 
duced or even overcome if the salaries 


are high enough. 


The Federal aid bill, sponsored by 
Senators Thomas (Utah) and Hill 
(Alabama), provides for an annual 
emergency fund of $200,000,000 for 
the payment of the salaries of teachers, 
and an equalization fund of $100,000,- 
000 “for more nearly equalizing educa. 
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Federal aid for their schools, but their 
treasuries are impoverished and they 
cannot afford to match Federal grants. 
Thus, those states that need more get 
less. 


Arguments Pro and Con 


Critics of the bill argue that Federal 
aid will lead to Federal control of local 
schools. They fear that a policy of “let 
tlre Federal Government do it” will 
weaken democracy in states and com- 
munities. 

Supporters of the bill reply that the 
distribution of funds within the states 
will be determined by regular state au- 
thority, and the Federal Government 
will not be allowed to control the sub- 
jects to be taught or the hiring of 
teachers. They also point out that 
neglect of education in the states 
threatens the welfare of the whole na- 
tion. For example, Selective Service fig- 
ures show that 750,000 men among 
those rejected are “functional illiterates” 
—men who cannot read efficiently be- 
cause they have not gone farther than 
the fourth grade. The Army has been 
taking 10 per cent of these men, and is 
training them in special schools. During 
the controversy over the drafting of pre- 
Pearl Harbor fathers, demands were 
made that the Army take more. “func- 
tional illiterates” and delay the draft 
of fathers. Efforts have been made to 
obtain the aid of local school systems in 
training more of these men. But because 
of the teacher shortage it will be im- 
possible for the schools to handle this 
problem, except in a few of the larger 
cities. 
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HINGtT ON 


_ The Supreme Court 


OHN A. KENNING, 17 years old 

and 6 feet 3 inches tall, who had 
never been in Washingfén until a few 
days ago, stole the show at the open- 
ing session of the fall and winter term 
of the United States Supreme Court. 
The Justices, in- their black robes. are 
not precisely “pin-up” types. 

But young Kenning attracted the 
eyes and interest of the newspaper men 
because of the firm clear tone and con- 
fident manner in which he made his 
debut as crier. The nine members of 
the High Bench marched into the 
packed chamber as a youthful voice 
called “Oyez! Oyez! Oyez!” To this 
ancient and traditional ing, the 
Supreme Court began its 1943-44 ses- 
sion. 

Crier Kenning’s appointment came as 
a result of a vacancy created when T. 
Perry Lippitt, who had held the post 
for a number of years, went off to the 
wars. Kenning was chosen out of a field 
of candidates because of his unusual 
height and bearing and excellent voice. 
His home is in Germantown, Penna. 

The present eight-month session may 
be of unusual historical importance. It 
will produce rulings and establish pre- 
cedents on a number of issues growing 
out of the war. Among them will be 
the constitutionality of OPA rent con- 
trol regulations and the application of 
the Selective Service Act to conscien- 
tious objectors. 


Seven Roosevelt Men on Bench 


The Court’s personnel is the same as 
it was on Febru 15 of this year 
when Wiley Rutledge succeeded Jus: 
tice James F. Byrnes. The latter re- 
signed at President Roosevelt's request 
the preceding October to become Eco 
nomic Stabilization Director. 

The oldest member of the Court both 
in years and service is Chief Justice 
Harlan F. Stone He has just turned 71 
and is the only Justice entitled to re- 
tire at full pay Bree of having served 
10 years and having reached the age of 
70. Justice Owen J. Roberts, who is 68, 
ranks next in both age and service. 

These two are the only Justices not 
appointed by President Roosevelt. The 
remaining seven, all younger men, are 
Roosevelt choices. As a result, the basic 
social and economic philosophy of the 
New Deal will probably be retained by 
the High Court for many years, in line 


with the pattern established by Mr. 
Roosevelt when he secured a majority 
of Sgn on the Court. Justices 
usually remain on the Bench for life. 

Thus, the President has established 
his principles even more securely in the 
Supreme Court than in the halls of 
Congress or in executive orders at the 
White House. This does not mean that 
Presidents appoint Justices who will do 
their bidding. The Court is quite re 
moved from the arena of politics in 
that sense.. But it does mean that a 
President—like all other human beings 
—tends to select <s his appointees men 
who are sympathetic to own atti- 
tudes on social and political questions. 
Thus, these appointees, acting inde- 

dently and with complete integrity, 
cco Mail to hand down decisions int the 
majority of cases that go along with 
the Roosevelt point of view. 


They Pass on 1,000 Cases 


The makeup of the Supreme Court is 
this: It consists of one Chief Justice 
and eight Associate Justices, and the 
number may be changed by act of 
Congress at any time. The present num- 
ber of nine has obtained since 1869: 
The term of the Court begins, by law, 
the first Monday in October and con- 
tinues as long as the business before 
the Court requires, usually until about 
June 1. Six members constitute a quo- 
rum. Approximately 1,000 cases are 
passed upon in the course of a term. 

If you read Article III, Section 2 of 
the Constitution, you will learn that, 
in substance, the Court has judicial 
pewer in all cases which arise under 
the Constitution itself. It has the same 
jurisdiction over the interpretation of 
acts of Congress—and this is its chief 
power in terms of. current legislation. 
It can assume jurisdiction whenever the 
United States is a party to a contro- 
versy, or where the dispute is between 
two or more states, or between a state 
and citizens of another state, or be- 
tween citizens of different states. 

In the early days of our Government, 
judicial procedure was very much 
simpler than it is today. As time passed, 
Congress provided a network of lower 
courts to aid the Supreme Court in its 
functions and to take away much of 
the detail. Thus we start with the 
United States District Courts which 
were originally established in 1789. 


By Creighton J. Hill 


Our Washington Correspondent 


internauon. al News Phot« 


“Oyez! Oyez!” This is John Kenning, 
new Supreme Court Crier, only 17. 


These, now numbering more than 90, 
are the principal Federal courts of 
original jurisdiction. These courts hear 
most of the cases within Federal juris- 
diction and make final disposition of 
the majority of them. 


Courts to Cover Everything 


Above these District Courts are the 
Circuit Courts of Appeals which serve 
to relieve the Supreme Court of much 
of their appellate work by makin 
final their decrees (heard on ean 
from the District Courts) in many in- 
stances. Since 1929 there have been 
ten Judicial Circuits plus the District 
of Columbia. A Circuit Court must have 
at least three judges, two of whom con- 
stitute a quorum. 

The legislative courts also fall under 
the ultimate jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court. These include the U. S. Court 
of Claims (for persons having claims 
against the Federal Government); the 
U. S. Court of Customs and Patent 
Appeals (whose duties are obvious 
from the title of the Court); Territorial 
Courts (which perform the function of 
District courts for all Territories be- 
longing to the United States); and the 
Courts of the District of Columbia 
which handle all Federal matters in- 
volving this curious little legal area of 
the nation. 





Bombardier 


centers target in 


cross hairs of this bombsight and 


“mechanical 


OR Germany, the “handwriting on 

the wall is “skywriting.” The mes- 
sage is inscribed: in fire across her skies, 
day and night, “round-the-clock.” Its 
authors are the RAF (Royal Air Force) 
and the USAAF (United States Army 
Air Forces). 

Hitler has discovered that his “im- 
pregnable” Fortress has no roof. It 
stands exposed to a ceaseless rain of 
bombs. The Blitzkrieg has turned 
against its inventors. 


The Air War Theorists 


Can bombings alone defeat Ger- 
many? There are several aviation en- 
thusiasts who hold to this theory. The 
first to advocate the possibility of de- 
stroying an enemy completely through 
air power was the Italian World War | 
general, Giulio Douhet, in his book, 
The Command of the Air. The late 
General William E. (“Billy”) Mitchell 
was a famous American champion of 
all-out aerial warfare. 

More recently, air-minded writers 
have published several books pointing 
to aerial bombing as a sure “short-cut” 
to victory over the Nazis. In his The 
Coming Battle of Germany, William B 
Ziff asserts, “Air power alone, com- 
pletely unassisted by other arms, could 
certainly gain the decision.” Major 
Alexander P. de Seversky’s widely dis- 
cussed Victory Through Air Power 
speaks of “destroyers of the air” which 
would win the war for us without in- 
vasion. 

Allen A. Michie (The Air Offensive 
Against Germany) disagrees with Ziff 
and de Seversky who, he maintains, 
“believe that we can win the war of 
1943 with the air weapons of 1953.” 
His contention is that bombers by 
themselves will not win the war but 
that they may decide it by destroying 
Germany’s industrial centers. There are 
less than fifty of these key cities—the 
nerve centers of the German war ma- 
chine — and they are now all within 
reach of Allied bases. 

What is the official attitude toward 


brain” dumps load 


air power? What role does aircraft play 
in the grand strategy of the United 
Nations? The Allied High Command 
evidently’ does not intend to commit 
itself to the exclusive use of any single 
weapon. Prime Minister Churchill has 
stated on several occasions that the all- 
out bombing experiment is worth try- 
ing. In an address in London on June 
30, he declared that “there is no in- 
dustrial or military target in Germany 
that will not receive as we deem nec- 
essary the utmost application of ex- 
terminating force.” He emphasized, 
however, that other operations will con- 
tinue. Similar views have been ex- 
pressed recently by President Roose- 
velt and Chief of Staff George C. Mar- 
shall. 

The general sentiment among Allied 
leaders: is that there is no substitute for 
anvasion. Only infantry can occupy each 
strip of land as it is taken. Air power or 
sea power can at best merely control 
territories. 


Allied Air Policy 


On the other hand, all military lead- 
ers agree that the airplane is a primary 
weapon able to strike deep into the 
heart of enemy territory beyond the 
reach of other arms. And it can do so 
with the minimum loss of men. In the 
daring raid on the Ploesti oil fields in 
Rumania, our total casualties were un- 
der 500. As the President pointed out, 
“I am certain that the German or the 
Japanese High Commands would cheer- 
fully sacrifice tens of thousands of men 
to do the same amount of damage to 
us, if they could.” s 

With the conquest of southern Italy 
and Corsica, there is no longer any 
part of the Reich which is not within 
easy bombing range of Allied bases. 
In the spectacular raid of October 10, 
heavy bombers of the United States 
Eighth Air Force flew nearly a thousand 
miles from Britain to blast Pomerania, 
East Prussia and Poland. This record 
flight brought them within a few hun- 
dred miles of the Russian battlefront. 


How Important Is 


AIRPOWER! 


Bombing of Germany and Japan Is Essential Weapon 
in Allied Strategy as a Prelude to Land Invasions 


Air power has abundantly demon- 
strated what it can do. The RAF offen- 
sives in 1942 alone knocked out seven 
per cent of Germany’s war industry. 
To date, according to the most conserv- 
ative estimates, the British and Amer- 
ican air forces have reduced Germany's 
production capacity by at least 15 per 
cent. During the month of September, 
despite low clouds and fogs, the RAF 
was over Nazi-held territory every day 
and 25 nights, while the USAAF ex- 
ceeded all its previous records, bomb- 
ing Berlin, Munich, Hanover, Frank- 
fort, and many other key centers. In 
the Vegesack raid, seven enemy sub- 
marines were destroyed in seven min- 
utes by U. S. precision bombing- 
nearly as many as were sunk at sea in 
a month by the whole Allied navies. 


Results of Bombing 


The air front in Western Europe has 
tied down some 3,000,000 of Germany's 
badly strained manpower, for anti-air- 
craft guns and air defense. This ap- 
proximates the total number of Nazi 
troops on the Russian front. Allied air 
raids have compelled Germany to shift 
from bomber production to fighter pro- 
duction and to concentrate 60 per cent 
of her fighter strength in the West. Air 
power has also proved its worth in the 
Pacific where, during the Bismarck Sea 
battle, we lost nine men to the Japa- 
nese 15,000. If the Japanese had suc- 
ceeded in landing, it might have cost 
us 10,000 casualties: 

The aerial offensive against Germany 
in the present war began on September 
4 1939, the day after Britain declared 
war. The English Bomber Command 
attacked German warships at the en- 
trance to the Kiel Canal. The biggest 
plane available for the raid was the 
two-engined Wellington. The biggest 
bomb used was a -500 pounder. The 
fleet of 29 planes was the largest Brit- 
ain could risk.on a single mission, of 
which seven planes were lost—almost 
25 per cent. 

Today, the Wellingtons are only me- 
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dium bombers. The largest bombs 
weigh 8,000 pounds instead of 500. 
Maximum bombloads have climbed 
from two tons to more than eight tons. 
Bomber fleets consist sometimes of 
1,000 planes and operate day in and 
day out. 

During the height of the “blitz,” the 
Nazis did not possess one-tenth the 
bombing power that is now available 
to the joint British and American com- 
mands. In its raids on London, the 
Luftwaffe hurled only 7,500 tons of 
bombs during the entire period of nine 
months. The British and Americans 


dropped 19,000 tons on the Ruhr in 
the single month of June, 1943. In 221 
raids in 1942, the British alone 
87,000 tons of bombs, which destroyed 
2,000 Nazi war plants and razed or 
damaged half a million houses. 

In an address before the House ot 
Commons on September 21, Prime Min- 
ister Churchill announced that in the 
past year the RAF had discharged on 
Germany three times the weight of 
bombs that it had loosed in the previ- 
ous year. He also disclosed that the 
RAF alone has in action in all theaters 

(Concluded on page 8) 
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AIR MAP OF FORTRESS EUROPE 


Three semi-circular areas on 
above map indicate theatres of 
Allied air war against the Nazi 
“fortress of Europe.” Each half 
circle represents a distance of 200 
miles bombing range. Thus, from 
England, Italy and Russia, United 
Nations planes can now cover vir- 
tually all of the ceiling-less enemy 
empire. With bombers able to travel 
1,000 miles, as some raids have 
shown possible, it is clear why the 
air war has told heavily on Ger- 
many’s war production and morale. 





Airpower 
(Concluded ) 


of war almost fifty per cent more first- 
line aircraft than Germany. 

The rapidly expanding weight of the 
U. S. Air Forces may be gauged from 
President Roosevelt’s last message to 
Congress. From May, 1940 until Sep- 
tember 1, 1943, he revealed, this Coun- 
try had produced 123,000 planes and 
349,000 airplane engines. 

Our present average aircraft produc- 
tion rate is 7,600 per month or 91,200 
planes per year. The 1944 program calls 
for an additional 50 per cent increase. 
Over a thousand U. S. heavy bombers 
are already based in the United King- 
dom. 


What About the Luftwaffe? 


While Allied ain might is continually 
growing, what is happening to the “in- 
vincible” Luftwaffe? Experts, who esti- 
mated the strength of the German air 
force at not less than 6,600 aircraft of 
all types in the winter of 1940-41, now 
put the total enemy strength at about 
4,100 combat planes—2,000 in western 
Europe, 1,200 in Russia and 900 in the 
Mediterranean sector. 

Last July, British aviation authorities 
placed Germany's aircraft production at 
a maximum of 15,000 planes of all types 
a year. Since then many major aircraft 
factories and assembly centers in Ger- 
many have been heavily bombed. In 
less than three months over Western 


Europe approximately 1,300 Axis planes a 


were reported shot out of the skies, in 
Russia 2,400, in the Mediterranean more 
than 750, and 1,100 captured on the 
ground. Many more have been de- 
stroyed on the ground. Germany has 
lost more than 6,000 planes — five 
months’ production in two months of 
combat. : 

The total effect of material damage 
in Germany by Allied bombing is aiff. 
cult to ascertain. Lord Selborne, British 
Minister of Economic Warfare, esti- 
mated that Germany had suffered an 
industrial decline of 15 to 20 per cent 
during the past year, most of it at- 
tributable to raid raids. He also reported 
that a million houses have been de- 
stroyed in 22 towns, making 5,000,000 
homeless. Neutral reports indicate that 
at least 3,000,000 civilians have been 
evacuated from the Ruhr cities. Peter 
G. Masefield, editor of The Aeroplane 
of London, has estimated that the 
bombing of Germany in May, 1943, 
caused a loss of 100,000,000 man- 
hours of labor. 

Equally important is the effect of 
Allied air raids on the morale of the 
German people. Nazi leaders have be- 
trayed their anxiety in strong exhorta- 
tions to remain firm. Large space in the 


daily press is devoted to bolstering the 

irit of civilians and assuring them that 
all possible measures of defense have 
been taken. Even in sections where the 
people have not yet known the terror of 
all-out bombing, they are frightened by 
the prospect. There are increasing re- 
ports of absenteeism from the factories. 
Trains are jammed with evacuees from 
bombed areas. German newspapers 
print many obituary advertisements in 
which soldiers announce the death of 
members of their families at home from 
bombings. How long German morale 
wil] hold out is anybody’s guess. But 
the indications are clear that the Ger- 
mans, unlike the English. “can’t take 
it” 

The Nazis are stiffening their air 
defenses over Germany proper. In re- 
cent weeks, they have concentrated 
most of their fighters in this zone and 
equipped them with a new weapon— 
the rocket launcher. But the RAF and 
the USAAF still control the skies over 
Europe. Their losses are safely below 
the ten per cent limit of effective air 
operations. 


Prelude to Invasion 


Allied bombings are clearly a pre- 
lude to the coming invasion of Europe. 
They serve to soften up Nazi defenses. 
They were the key that opened Ital 
to us. As General Henry H. Arnold, 
commander of the Army Air Forces, 
declared recently. “The Italian invasion 
would have been easier with more 
planes — it could not have been done 
with less.” 

No story of American air power 
wculd be complete without the men- 
tion of one of its highly essential sub- 
divisions: the Air Transport Command. 
It was organized in May, 1941, to 
ferry lend-lease planes. During this 
period of two and a half years, the 
ATC has become a world-wide airline 
operating more than 110,000 miles of 
airways over five great routes. In addi- 
tion to ferrying a steadily increasing 
stream of combat planes daily, it trans- 
ports large quantities of supplies and 
equipment to our far-flung battlefronts. 

Allied air power is avenging the in- 
discriminate Nazi bombings of Rotter- 
dam, London, Coventry, Belgrade, 
Warsaw, and Stalingrad. But military 
objectives come first. 

During the peak of the “blitz” on 
London, a group of agitated English 
citizens demanded that Churchill re- 
taliate by bombing Berlin. 

“Gentlemen,” the Prime Minister re- 
plied, “After what the people of Lon- 
don have gone through, nothing would 
give me greater pleasure. But I am a 
man of principles and with me, busi- 
ness comes before pleasure.” 

Today, British and American flyers 
are combining pleasure with business. 


VICTORY 
VIGNETTES 


Warren H. Atherton — U. S. 


In Omaha recently 6,500 American 
Legionnaires voted to favor American par- 
ticipation in an “Association of free and 
sovereign nations, implemented with what- 
ever force may be necessary to maintain 
world peace.” Then they unanimously elect- 


ed Warren H. Atherton as their new Na- 


tional Commander. Atherton is 52, an 
attorney of Stockton, California. He was 
commander of the California Legionnaires 
and chairman of the- Legion’s national de- 
fense committee. He rose from private to 
captain in World War I, has two sons in 
the airforce. He is friendlier to labor, more 
internationally minded than many former 
commanders. 


Sir Max Horton — Britain 


As Chief of Britain’s Western Approaches, 
Admiral Sir Max Horton is guardian of 
4,000,000 square miles of water. He di- 
rects evel Atlantic convoy, every escort 
and pain aieeatt, pitting his wits against 
those of Germany’s Admiral Doenitz and 
the Nazi submarine wolf packs. The Allies 
won the submarine war, ae 4 under his 
guidance. Now his job is to beat Germanj’s 
new subs, armed with anti-aircraft guns 
and magnetic torpedoes. At 60, weather- 
beaten, daring, courageous “Max” is a 
bachelor who works and lives in a vast 
underground, bomb-proof headquarters in 
Liverpool. 


Brehon B. Somervell — U. S. 


An Army catchword is “Watch Somer- 
vell.” This lieutenant general is a man of 
action, an ambitious, efficient go-getter. 
After winning the D.S.C. as an engineer 
in World War I, he fought with Pershing 
in Mexico, surveyed the Rhine and Danube 
Rivers for the Army, did an economic sur- 
vey for Kemal Ataturk of Turkey. He also 
planned the Florida Ship Canal, ran New 
York’s WPA and built LaGuardia Field, 
straightened out Army4+housing, and became 
No. 2 man of the Army—head of the 
Service of Supply. Today the SOS sends 
272 shipléads of equipment and food a 
month to 2,000,000 American soldiers from 
Iceland to China, and to many more mil- 
lions at home. Arkansas-born Somervell is 
lean, gimlet-eyed and stubborn. Because 
of his friendship with Roosevelt and Hop- 
kins, it has been rumored that he may be 
made Chief of Staff. 


John Curtin — Australia 

“Honest John” Curtin is Prime Minister 
of Australia, the “Land Down Under” that 
has given twice as many men to battle, 
———- as the U. S. Australia has 

uge resources of iron, gold, lead and zinc, 
25 per cent of the world’s wool. Curtin, 58, 
early. became a trade union leader and 
newspaper man in Western Australia. Now 
he eel: Australia’s seventh Labor govern- 
ment since 1901. He has refused to form 
an All-Party coalition government, opposes 
conscription for fighting overseas, yet 
steadfastly backs Empire defenses. Re- 
elected in August, he now faces political 
opposition and grave domestic problems. 
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WE CHALLENGE YOU 


® CHECK UP ON YOURSELF 


1. WHO’S WHO? 


Match the items in the right hand 
column with those in the left by insert- 
ing the proper numbers in the paren- 
theses.  — 

) Champion of 
aerial ities 

) First great U. 
S. physician. 

) Australian 
Prime Minis- 
ter. 

( ) “Father of the 

Fortress.” 

) U. S. Services 
of Supply. 

) Ambassador to 


Moscow. 


1. Averell ‘Harriman ( 
2. “Billy” Mitchell ( 


3. Brehon B. Somer- ( 
vell 


. Benjamin Rush 
. Claire Egtvedt 


. John Curtin 


ll. WORK OR SCHOOL? 


Mark each true statement T, each 
false statement F: 


1. Many young people have left 
school to take jobs not essential to the 
war effort. 

2. Over 50% of the high school stu- 
dents in the country were employed last 
summer. 

3. The War Manpower Commission 
and the U. S. Office of Educatiog is- 
sued a joint statement opposing part- 
time employment of teen-age boys and 
girls. 

4. Much of the employment of boys 
and girls under 16 years of age violates 
Federal child-labor laws. 

5. Selective Service figures show that 
one million of the men tested lack 
schooling beyond the fourth grade. 

6. In the past, schools in richer 
states have usually benefited from Fed- 
eral aid more than those in poorer ones. 


Il. WORLD TRADE AND FINANCE 


Write the correct word in éach space: 

1. After World War I, the United 
States discouraged imports by placing 
high _____ on foreign goods, 

2. Between 1929 and 1932 there was 


a marked _____- in American exports. 

3. Since Hitler came to power, Ger- 
many has almost entirely restrictec her 
purchase of foreign materials to nations 
which German goods. 

4. Large surpluses of materials force 
PrHCes aa ll 

5. Germany has forced her small 
neighbors to shift to _..-__ pro- 


duction. 


IV. HOW IMPORTANT IS AIRPOWER? 


Underscore the correct phrase: 

1. The air offensive against Germany 
began: (a) in September, 1939; (b) 
immediately after Pearl Harbor, De- 
cember 7, 1941; (c) since Italy’s sur- 
render. 

2. Allied air attack has probably cut 
German war production about: (a) 
50%; (b) 15%; (c) 4%. 

8. The rocket launcher is a new 
weapon of: (a) RAF pursuit planes; 
(b) German fighter planes; (c) USAAF 
bombers. 

4. Most Allied leaders believe that: 
(a) sea power can defeat Germany; 
(b) air power can win the war single- 
handed; (c) invasion is necessary for 
Allied Victory. 

5. The largest bombs being dropped 
on German targets today weigh: (a) 
8,000 pounds; (b) 500 pounds; (c) 2 
tons. 

6. The U. S. Eighth Air Force flew 
1,000 miles to attack; (a) Kiel; (b) 
Berlin; (c) East Prussia. 


® READING SIGN POSTS 


WARTIME EDUCATION 


“Our High Schools Mobilize for Vic- 
tory,” New York Times Magazine, Nov. 
29, 1942. 

Conant, James Bryant, “No Retreat for 
the Liberal Arts,” New York Times Maga- 
zine, Feb. 21, 1943. 

“Schools—The Challenge of Democracy 
to Education,” Survey Graphic, Oct., 1939. 


AIRPOWER 


“War for the Skies: Offensive by 
Bomber,” Fortune, July, 1942. 

Sorenson, Edgar P., “Bombing a Path to 
Berlin,” New York Times Magazine, Sept. 
19, 1948. 

Seversky, Major Alexander de, Victory 
Through Air Power (Simon & Schuster). 

Hartney, Lt. Col. Harold E., What the 
Citizen S. Know about the Air Forees 
(Norton). 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 
appellate (& pél at). Having 


review and reverse decisions o 
court. 


reciprocal (ré sip r6é kal). Shared b 
both sides. . 


oyez (6 yés). A cry used in court to 
secure silence at the beginning of a session. 


wer to 
another 


( ss an old French word meaning ~ 
r 


Hear ye!”) 
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NEWS ROUNDUP 


WAR ABROAD 


Italy. Under the slogan, “All Roads 
Lead to Rome,” the American 5th Army 
sloshed across Volturno River, blasted sav- 
age German resistance with artillery fire, 
and advanced above ancient Capua, forc- 
ing Germans to retreat. 

Badoglio government declared war on 
Germany October 13, will be considered a 
co-belligerent, not an ally. Italians will be 
allowed to decide on democratic form of 
government they will eventually have. Ger- 
mans offered Pope Pius sanctuary in neu- 
tral principality of Liechtenstein, but he 
refused to leave Vatican. 

Portugal. Neutral Portugal agreed, at 
request of Britain (with whom she has 
treaty dating from 1373), to grant United 
Nations use of Azores, pivot islands from 
which anti-sub patrol planes can now pro- 
tect central Atlantic. 

Germany. Stepping up air war deep into 
Germany, Flying “Forts” smashed Danzig 
and East Prussia (U-boat building bases), 
hit railroad centers in Ruhr, and razed 
Schweinfurt (ball bearings production 
center), in stiffest air battle yet over 
Germany. 

Russia. Victory guns boomed to acclaim 
Red capture of Zaporozhye and isolation of 
Melitopol, which threaten to trap thou- 
sands of Germans in Crimea. 

Argentina. Argentina seethed, and the 
Ramirez ag soy was reported in dan- 
ger of falling. Four members of President 

amirez’ Cabinet resigned to protest Argen- 
tina’s neutrality. 

Adriatic. Yugoslav Partisans lunged into 
suburbs of Zagreb (Croat puppet capital), 
neared Belgrade (Yugoslav capital), and 
closed in on Zara (Italian port in Yugo- 
slavia). Rommel moved from Italy to lead 
war against Yugoslav patriots. 

North Sea. British two-man subs pierced 
mine-studded northern Norway fjord to 
slap torpedoes into great German battleship 
Tirpitz. 

South Pacific. Climaxing heavy raids 
on Jap airbases at —— le, Wake and 
Wewak and on Jap oi rt of Macassar, 
MacArthur summoned all Allied planes in 
Australia, sent them to sink 123 Jap ships 
and down 177 Jap planes at Rabaul. Jap- 
anese lost 104 more planes in later at- 
tacks. Only two U. S. planes were lost. 


WAR AT HOME 


Congress. Administration suffered set- 
back as House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee voted to prohibit all food subsidies 
after Dec. 31. House voted to replace Vic- 
tory Tax postwar refund with credit now. 
Senate debated Thomas-Hill bill to give 
$300,000,000 Federal aid to public schools. 
Senate Foreign Relations subcommittee 
| repasor its own eer plan, similar to 

ut vaguer than Fulbright resolution, favor- 

ing U. S. cooperation in maintaining inter- 
national authority with power to prevent 
aggression. President urged Congress to 
repeal Chinese Exclusion Act. 

Labor. Strikes crippled Kearny (N. J.) 
shipyards and closed Alabama coal pits. 
Tobacco shortage loomed. AF of L voted 
to re-admit Lewis’ United Mine Workers. 
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World Trade and World Finance 


O BOMBS blasted American fac- 

tories and farms during World 
War I. Battle lines were thousands of 
miles away. But events in war-torn 
Europe drastically changed our indus- 
trial and agricultural setup. And our 
failure to recognize these changes had 
a lot to do with causing the Great De- 
pression of the 1930s and World War 
II. Here is how it all happened. 

Between 1865 and 1914, European 
nations loaned America huge sums to 
build our fast-growing industries “and 
railroads. To pay our debts we shipped 
large amounts of farm products abroad. 
In 1900 about 45 per cent of our ex- 
ports were farm products. 

But during the first World War some- 
thing very important happened to the 
United States. Our industries and farms 
worked overtime supplying the warring 
nations with all sorts of products. After 
the war Europe owed us billions of dol- 
lars. We had changed from a debtor 
nation to a creditor nation. Did we let 
Europe pay her debts to us by shipping 
goods to the United States, just as we 
had done when we owed money be- 
fore 1914? No. We raised our tariffs 
against foreign goods in 1921 and 1922 
to keep them from competing with our 
own products. 


False Prosperity of 1920s 


Since European nations could not sell 
products to us and thus obtain money 


to pay their debts, how were they able . 


to buy so much from us between 1920 
and 1930? We loaned them billions of 
dollars which they used to buy our 
products. We thought we could “eat 
our cake and have it too.” We sought 


How restrictions on international trade upset 


business and 


to keep out foreign products with high 
tariffs and still build up a big world 
trade by lending other nations money 
with which to buy our goods. 

This policy, economists now recog- 
nize, was a foolish one. We were able to 
make it work only so long as we con- 
tinued to lend vast sums to foreign 
nations. But the Great Depression of 
1930 put a stop to our om Our 
foreign trade bubble burst like a toy 
balloon. American exports fell from 
$9,640,000,0L0 in 1929 to $2,934,000. 
000 in 1982. 

Meanwhile, the Smoot-Hawley tariff 
of 1930 raised rates to the highest level 
in the history of the nation. Other na- 
tions promptly raised their tariffs. 

The war debt question also cfst its 
shadow over the world, causing ill will 
and interfering with trade. Our tariff 
prevented Britain, France and other na- 
tions from selling goods to us in order 
to pay their war debts. They also in- 
sisted that these war debts could not be 
paid unti] Germany paid reparations (a 
huge sum levied against her for war 
damages). But Britain and France 
added this condition: “Germany must 
not increase her exports.” 


Useless Gold 


These nations made the same mistake 
that we made in our dealings with 
them. They ignored the fact that a na- 
tion could not pay its debts to others 
unless it could sell goods to them. If 
a nation bought more goods than it 


helped cause World War I 


sold it had to ship gold abroad to 
“balance its account” with other na- 
tions. Since Britain and France did not 
want to buy from Germany, her im- 
ports exceeded her exports and gold 
was drained from Germany to balance 
her accounts. And since the United 
States sold more to Britain and France 
than she bought, gold was drained from 
those two nations until we had more 
gold than we knew what to do with. 
The British writer, Sir Norman 
Angell, recalls a discussion he had with 
a Member of Parliament over the ques- 
tion of German reparations. This M.- P 
said he would go to Berlin with a regi- 
ment or two and notify the German 
Government that unless the money were 
loaded on trucks within two weeks, 20 
per cent of the German Cabinet would 
be executed. If then the money was 
not forthcoming, another 20 per cent 
would be executed. He was willing to 
wager that the money would be paid. 
“I asked him,” writes Angell, “to im- 
agine that his plan had succeeded and 
that he had brought this money to Lon- 
don and Paris. What would he do with 
it*there? The butcher and the baker 
would not take German marks. Nor 
would the income tax collector. That 
money had value in one place in the 
world only, in Germany, where truly it 
could be exchanged for goods. But my 
friend had imposed a condition. Those 
goods must not leave Germany — Ger- 
man exports were not to be permitted. 
“Is that,” he asks, “so difficult to see? 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE INVOLVES AN EXCHANGE OF GOODS 


Merchant Y in London sells merchant A in New York 
1014 pounds ($5,000) worth of cloth. Merchant B in 
New York sells $5,000 worth of typewriters to merchant 
X in London. Y wants to be paid in pounds, and B 
wants to be paid in dollars. But A does his business in 
dollars and X does his in pounds. Chart shows how 


each merchant gets his money: 


B sells bill of exchange worth 1014 pounds to New 


— eee ee eee 


. TYPEWRITERS, ~~ aes 


CLOTH ,(£ 1014) 


' 
I 


(I 


hel! 





York bank and gets his $5,000. The bank sends the bill 
to a London bank, which collects 1014 pounds from X 
and credits it to the New York bank. Then A pays 
$5,000 to the New York bank, which orders the London 
bank to pay 1014 pounds to Y, who sold the cloth to 
A. Throughout this deal no money crossed the ocean. 


It illustrates this fact: If we want to sell goods to people 


abroad, we must be willing to buy goods from them. 
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POSTWAR WORLD: UNIT 8 


One of a series of 32 units 


on Postwar Problems and 
Planning published weekly 
throughout the school year. 


: 


It took our le twelve years to see 
it. I don’t think the French ever saw 
it... . The future historian will have to 
relate that European civilization nearly 
wrung its neck, owing to failure of the 
public to understand a point which 
could be made clear to any intelligent 
boy in half an hour. .. .” 


Economic Nationalism 


In order to reduce imports and in- 
crease exports, the debtor nations im- 
posed all kinds of restrictions on the 
movement of money and goods. 

The value of money was cheapened in 
an effort to obtain an advantage over 
other nations. Money serves as a “yard- 
stick” to measure the value of goods. 
And when this “yardstick” was changed 
frequently it naturally became impos- 
sible for nations to do business with 
each other on a satisfactory basis. 

After Hitler came to power, Germany 
took the lead in trying to become as 
nearly independent of other nations as 
possible. She made substitute (ersatz) 
materials, and imported only those raw 
materials that were. needed for arms. 


Other nations were plagued by vast — 


surpluses that forced prices down to 
ruinous levels. Brazil destroyed millions 
of pounds of coffee; Britain limited her 
output of textiles; the United States de- 
stroyed cotton and held down the pro- 
duction of wheat. And all the while 
millions of people in the world were 
not getting enough food to eat- or 
clothes to wear. 


Reciprocal Trade Pacts 


In 1934, Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull began reversing our disastrous 
tariff policies of 1921, 1922, and 1930. 
Arguing that an increase in trade among 
nations would aid the cause of peace, 
Secretary Hull signed more than 18 re- 
ciprocal trade agreements with other 
nations during the first few years after 
this program was started. And in 1936 
a British-French-American currency 
agreement was announced. This pact 
helped keep the value of these nations’ 
money from increasing or decreasing 
sharply. It provided an “honest yard- 
stick” to measure the value of products 
in world trade. 

But these efforts to tear down tariff 
and money barriers were challenged by 
the Axis nations, who restricted their 
trade to prepare for war. 

During 1938 and 1939 German trade 


ined heavily in central and southeast- 
ern Europe. Germany's huge industries 
roduced many products needed by the 
alkans. And the 77,000,000 people of 
Germany offered an immense market to 
these nations. But German exports and 
imports were strictly controlled by the 
government. The Nazis permitted ma- 
terials to be bought only 
which were willing to buy German 
goods in return. This caused the smaller 
nations of Europe to soft-pedal their op- 
ition and to drift under German in- 
ence. They feared Nazi political med- 
dling but they- could not afford to lose 
German trade. 


Germany's New Economic Order 


When the German armies swept 
through Europe in 1940 and 1941, 
Nazi economic experts followed close 
behind, setting up Germany's “new 
order” of business on the continent. 
Under it all industries in the con- 
uered nations would be dependent on 
e German industrial system. They 
would have to accept German financial 
and managerial control. The conquered 
countries would furnish their factories 
and the labor of their workers. 


om countries — 
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The Nazis have also persuaded or 
forced ‘the conquered countries to 
switch to agricultural production. An in- 
crease in European food output would 
permit Germany to obtain food and raw 
materials near at home. 

These countries would thus become 
more dependent on Germany, to which 
they would have to sell their agricultural 
products at prices fixed by the Nazis. 
At the same time Germany would en- 
joy 2 monopoly of the markets in con- 
quered countries, which would have 
to buy German factory-made goods on 
the Nazis’ own terms. 

The memory of Germany's “new 
order” is certain to influence the think- 
ing of small European nations after the 
war ends. They,will want guarantees 
that postwar Germany will not again 
be permitted to dominate them eco- 
nomically. Few competent observers be- 
lieve that German industry should be 
broken up. They say this would only 
cause great suffering among German in- 
dustrial workers and sow the seeds of 
another war. German industrial effi- 
ciency can help rebuild the shattered 
nations of Europe, if properly con- 


trolled. 
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Map shows pre-war domination of trade in central Europe by Nazi Germany. 
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SUSIE! 


By Nell Giles 


Excerpts from the diary of a girl 


reporter who went to work in a war 


plant to learn about democracy 


T takes me an hour to get to work, and 

I go by bus most of the way. Two 
hours a day in tr rtation is a lot of 
time, so I deeided to spend it improving 
my vocabulary. I bought H. L. Menck- 
en's book, The American Language, in 
the rewritten fourth edition, and by the 
end of summer, you should see a vast 
improvement in mel 

But I’m not the only factory girl on a 
bus who reads while she rides. This 
week I've seen Thomas Wolfe's You 
Can't Go Home Again being devoured 
by a girl on a bus who works in the 
dirtiest part of the machine shop. Sev- 
eral are reading Islandia, Dragon Seed, 
and The Strange Woman. 

Girls who read good books are by no 
means the tional ones among us. 
There are a number of college girls 
here. . . . I've seen one I know from 
Radcliffe, one from Smith and several 
from the University of New Hamp- 
shire, and there must be scores of 
others who want to do something seri- 
ous with their summer vacations. 

But don’t imagine that you'll walk 
tight into a summer college campus on 
old home week if join us! 

The majority of girls who work here 
are not college malate: And the talk 
you'll hear in the rest room at noon is 
not always what you might call uplift- 
ing or planned for your mental improve- 
ment, . 

Also, not all of us are as sweet and 
clean as you'd like to have us. And the 
anwer is “so what?” 

Hands are our biggest 
Good g ; Working with metal 
chips é nail enamel, and this kind of 
dirt is hard to wash off. Our nails have 


problem in 


Here | have met America. |! 
have seen what makes democracy 


a tough baby, impossible to beat. 


to be as short as our fingers . . . other- 
wise we haven't a good sense of touch, 
and we can’t pick up the small parts. 

Yesterday the foreman told me to 
hold my hands up for nail inspection 
and then atk me if I didn’t want 
a pair of scissors! This is because I was 
slow with the small assembly jobs. 

I've seen only one girl in the factory 

wearing slacks. Sweaters and skirts are 
the general “uniform” in our training 
class, worn with ankle socks and mocca- 
sins. 
But we've already been told that 
when we're assigned to work in the 
assembling of delicate aircraft instru- 
ments, we can’t wear sweaters or wool 
— because even the tiniest piece of 
int can mye the accuracy of an 
instrument which might be on the dash- 
board of a bomber. 

There’s one instrument which tells 
whether the wheels of the plane are up 
or down. If a pilot with half a load of 
unused bombs were depending on my 
instrument to help him put his “feet” 
down in the right place, I'd hate to 
have the fuzz from my sweater make a 
widow of some young girl whose name 
might be Mrs. Colin Kelly! 


A NEW ASSIGNMENT 
Today we were graduated from our 
training class and assigned to parts of 
the factory. We are still “in training” 


EEP "FLYING! 


Drawings by Alan Dunn from “Punch In, Susie” 


but there’s quite a difference. This week 
we were paid a learner's rate per hour 
for the time we spent in training, but 
next week we'll be paid according to 
what we do. I have explained that there 
is a basic pay per hour. For any pieces 
you do above a predetermined number 
you are paid extra, according to the 
“job.” A job is an assignment of work 

500 brackets to be assembled, for 
example. One person does only one op- 
eration, though this may entail several 
parts. 

But there is more than a financial 
difference in our status now. Before to- 
day, we have done nothing that will 
actually be used in aircraft . . . all of it 
was “practice” and the same material 
used over again by the next class. But 
now what we do will go to war. There 
is no one around to tell us six or seven 
times how to do something, either 
.. . 1 found that out before noon today! 

My first actual piece of war work 
started at 7 minutes past 11. The fore- 
man assigned me to a table and said: 
“Blow the metal chips off these parts.” 
That may sound like Greek to you. 
Well, it did to me, too. Blow them off 
. . » you mean just blow them off? In 
the box were about 500 metal gadgets. 
The nearest description I can give you 
is that they looked a little Tike the 
thing a typewriter ribbon is wound on, 
only they were more involved. Just as I 
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was trying to figure out how I'd have 


enough breath to blow metal chips off - 


all those things, I saw a hose attached 
to the table . . . and of course it was 
full of compressed air. It looked way 
simple to press the button and blow o 
the chips. But the first blast of air blew 
the gadget right out of my hand! And 
then somebody walking by said, “Hey, 
stop blowing that grease out here!” So 
I learned to hold the hose down. Then 
a foreman . . . there are several here .. . 
said don’t be so dainty . . . take a fistful 
and blow! 

We left our training class this morn- 
ing and were escorted by our instructor 
to the employment office where our fin- 
gerprints were recorded and our pic- 
tures made on buttons which we must 
always wear. Not to the movies of 
course . . . only at work! 

The pictures were all very funny, 
just as passport pictures always were, 
remember? You always look twice your 
calendar age and one-half your mental 
age .. . you hope! But unless you wear 
your button in very plain sight, the 
policeman at the gate will not let you 
pass. 

With several other girls from our 
class, I was assigned to the machine 
- of the department. This is not the 
ily-white-hand department. It is the 


dirtiest part of the work done in this 
3 


factory, but it seems also the most ex- 
citing. Where you might say “of the 
earth earth-y” to describe some things 
.. . for this you would say “of the dirt 
dirt-y.” There is so much noise you can 
hear nothing the girl across the table 
says. Everybody’s nee are black . . . 
black that won’t come off. 

I've told you about the blowing job. 
. . . Well, in the afternoon I tiad one 
that made the first one look like mud 
ow in the first grade. This was a de- 
ightful little box of small, steel or cast 
iron (sorry I don’t know the difference 
today, but wait until next week!) . . . 
things covered with a mixture of grease, 
kerosene and metal chips. 

I was in up to the elbows and it was 
wonderful! The mixture felt yery salty, 
and I asked the foreman if they put 
the salt in so the grease would come off 
our hands quickly, and he looked at me 
as if I'd just escaped from the sweet- 
ness-and-light department and he said 
no. It isn’t salt, it's finely chipped metal 
from a cutting tool which make the 
gritty feeling. So now you know about 
that. No one is figuring out what will 
take the grease off your hands. Also, it 
isn’t grease . . . it’s kerosene. 

This afternoon I worked at a drill 
press. I did what is called “spot facing.” 
There is a round aluminum plate with 
holes in it and paint on one side. Just 
one ...a certain one . . . of those holes 
had to have the paint taken away in a 


circle around it so that when they as- 
semble it with. the other parts, the 
screw will hold. It is really nice to see 
what they did with some of our alu- 
minum pots and pans. 


ENSIGN JOE 
There’s an ensign named Joe in Aus- 


\ 


.tralia who belongs to the girl in the 


office here, whose name is Helen. She is 
blonde and sweet and always uses a 
— Ensign Joe brought her once 
rom a jaunt to an island in the Carib- 
bean. 

Ensign Joe believes that a fellow who 
flies an American plane made by girls 
ought to tell them what a swell job 
they're doing, so occasionally he sits 
down in Australia and wites to some- 
body besides Helen. His letters to us go 
something like this, “Dear Gang—We're 
in the same business, you and I, and 
it’s big business, and needs our personal 
attention. You're doing a swell job, and 
every Yank in the service is proud of 
you and couldn’t fight the war without 
you. 

So you see, there is something per- 
sonal in the aluminum disks we drilled 
today. 

Knowing the people here is worth 
anything that may be uncomfortable 
about this job . . . such as a loss of 
sleep, wearing no hat when hats are my 
eS accessories, and never being able to 

eep the polish on my nails. 


Nell Giles 


For eight weeks Nell Giles, feature 
writer for the Boston Globe, worked 
in the General Electric factory at 
West Lynn, Massachusetts. When she 
applied for employment with GE, she 
told the plant manager that she 
wanted to “write the glamor out of 
women in war.” In accordance with 
her own request she was assigned to 
some of the dirtiest jobs in the big 
plant where they manufacture pre- 
cision instruments that go into Flying 
Fortresses, Liberty Ships, and Navy 
Blimps. Miss Giles proved that she 
could take it. In fact, she grew so 
enthusiastic about her job and the 
people she came to know in the fac- 
tory that it was difficult to return to 
newspaper work at the end of the 
specified period. 

The daily columns which Miss 
Giles wrote about her experiences, 
and which were published in the 
Boston Globe,. give an entertaining 
and accurate picture of women in war 
work. Later the columns were gath- 
ered together for a book, Punch In, 
Susie! Here are some sample entries 
from Miss Giles’ diary. 


“Blow the metal chips off these 
parts.” That may sound like Greek 
to you. Well, it did to me, too. 


You've read about people ‘in books 
who prove the importance of living 
every day and not just on occasions. 
Well, the Chinese girl really does it. 

So many people are earnest and am- 
bitious and hard working to the point 
of being just plain boresome. They are 
always trying to meet more people or 
make more friends or be a greater suc- 
cess. But the Chinese girl just exists 
happily from day to day. She is not 
waiting to be happy . . . she is happy 
now. She works fast, smiles often, sings 
while she drills, and I often wish I 
could hear the words or know what she 
is smiling about. 

It is a delight to see her walk, or 
even move the lever of the drill be- 
cause she does everything with such 
grace . . . a poem in motion. If the 
average girl only knew how she could 
step up her appeal by learning how to 
walk and move as gracefully as the 
Chinese do! . . . 

This is the first time in my life I have 
had the privilege of having a Chinese 
friend. If we could all know our Allies 
in this everyday way, wouldn't we get 
a better idea of what we're fighting for. 
The experts tell us there will be no 
more isolated democracies after the 
war, but a United Nations. All God's 
chillun got wings. 


| FINISH 


Tonight was my last night on the 
factory workbench, and I shall miss my 
job and my friends sincerely. 

What I have learned from working in 
a factory is so much more than drilling, 
taping coils and packing pointers. Here 
I can met America. I have seen what 
makes democracy a tough baby, impos- 
sible to beat. Here I have known Chi- 
nese, English, Albanians, Italians, 

(Concluded on page 19) 
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THE STORY OF LITTLE DAVID 
By Herbert Ravenel Sass 


The torpedo is one of this war’s most 
important weapons. Here’s the story 
of its ancestot of Civil War days 


ROM the smoke of this war's sea 
battles a straight path leads back to 
a starlit night eighty years ago. At a 
quarter past nine o'clock of that night a 
strange vessel known as the Little David 
exploded a torpedo against a battle- 
ship’s side. Never before in history had 
this happened, and the explosion which 
startled the United States fleet opened 
a new era. which is in thunderous 
crescendo today. 

The torpedo is now the most impor- 
tant of all naval weapons; in any logical 
view the vessel which introduced this 
factor was a more momentous ship than 
Nelson’s Victory or John Paul Jones's 
Bonhomme Richard or the famous Con- 
stitution. Yet so inadequately has the 
Little David's dramatic story been 
recorded that even naval experts know 
almost nothing about her and the great 
majority of persons have never heard 
of her. 

One summer day, on a south Atlantic 
Beach, a nearsighted man was watching 
through a pair of field glasses an im- 
pressive and terrifying spectacle; he 
was watching the mightiest warship of 
the United States Navy hurling succes- 
sive salvos of 11-inch shells at a fort 
behind the rampart of which he was 
standing. The year was 1863, the ship 
the U. S. S. New Ironsides, the fort was 
Battery Wagner, one of the outer de- 
fenses of Charleston harbor. The near- 
sighted man with the field was 
a Charlestonian, Theodore D. Stoney. 
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His defective eyes had made it im- 
possible for him to find active employ- 
ment with the Confederate forces, but 
in other ways he was trying to serve 
the Southern cause. What he now saw 
through his field glasses filled him with 
dismay. Steaming less than a thousand 
yards off the beach, the New Ironsides 
was battering the fort into silence. 
Worst of all, Theodore Stoney saw that 


* she was invulnerable, that the heaviest 


projectiles hurled by the Confederate 
cannon failed to penetrate her armored 
sides. 

The sight fascinated him. Eleven 
others ships were participating in the 
action, six turret ships of the monitor 
type and five unarmored vessels, but, 
compared with the New Ironsides the 
effect of these was inconsiderable. As 
a matter of the fact the New Ironsides 


was the ablest vessel built by the - 


Federal Government during the War 
Between the States. An armored steam- 
ship carrying fourteen ll-inch guns 
mm one 8-inch rifle, she was the first 
American battleship in approximately 
the modern meaning of the term. 
Thou three or four British and 
French vessels of the same period ex- 
ceeded her in tonnage, none of these 
really proved themselves in battle, while 
the New Ironsides was more often in 
action and was hit more often and 
more heavily than any other vessel in 
existence. Undoubtedly in the summer 
of ’63 the New Ironsides was one of 
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From an old engraving. Courtesy of Harper's Magazine. 
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the most formidable warships in the 
world — perhaps the most formidable. 

Theodore Stoney, watching her ham- 
mer Battery Wagner into silence, 
realized that she might be the gravest 
menace confronting the Confederacy. 
Already she had almost silenced Bat- 
tery Wagner. Give her time, and he 
believed that she would demolish Fort 
Sumter, destroy or capture Charleston, 
then move against the few remaining 
ports of the blockaded South with what 
portentous results no man could tell. 

She must not be given time. She must 
be stopped. How to stop her? 

What Stoney wanted was a new 
weapon capable of defeating the most 
powerful battleship afloat. He did not 
go to a shipbuilder or an engineer or 
an inventor. He went to a student of 
plant foods and soils, an agricultural 
chemist. 

This man was Dr. St. Julien Ravenel, 
then in his middle forties, educated in 
Charleston, Philadelphia, and Paris for 
a medical career. A physician's life had 
sages distasteful to him; stimulated 

y the famous naturalist Louis Agassiz, 
Ravenel had devoted himself to natural 
history and especially to chemistry as 
applied to Southern agriculture. He was 
deep in this and — half a century ahead 
of his time —was trying to teach the 
South to grow provision crops as well 
as cotton when the war came. 

At Charleston General Beauregard 
was in command — a quick, keen, 
vigorous, courageous intellect well 
aware that the South must win, if at 
all, by brains and not by strength. 
Eager to try new things, Beauregard 
would listen eagerly. 

But as yet Stoney had nothing to 
tell him: only a peril to be met, no 
plan with which to meet it. So Stoney 
went to his friend Ravenel, a man who 
had no knowledge of war or of ships 
but who had what might be better 
than knowledge. At the outbreak of 
the war Dr. Ravenel had tendered his 
services to the Confederate Government 
and had been placed in charge of a 
large military hospital in Columbia but 
was fortunately at his home on the Bat- 
tery in Charleston on furlough. Stoney 
told him that there was something even 
more important to be done than his 
hospital work. He said that unless some 
new weapon could be devised with 
which the New Ironsides could be de- 
stroyed or stopped the war would be 
lost; and he undertook to pay the cost 
of any new weapon that Ravenel might 
design and build to eliminate the New 
Ironsides. 

A few days later Dr. Ravenel sent 
word to Stoney that he had worked out 
a plan in his mind. The plan required 
secrecy. There were Northern agents in 
Charleston who, when they saw any- 
thing unusual going on, put their mes- 
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sages in bottles and dropped them into 
the harbor when the tide was running 
out. The ebb tide carried the bottles 
past the guardian ramparts of Fort 
Sumter to the ocean where the blockad- 
ing fleet kept watch. Dr. Ravenel owned 
a plantation called Stony Landing 
thirty miles up the Cooper River; per- 
haps because it would have been foolish 
to risk frustration through those tide- 
riding bottles, he decided, rather sud- 
denly, that it would be pleasant to 
spend a short while in the quiet of the 
country. 

First, however, in company with 
Stoney, he called on General Beaure- 
gare, and explained-his plan, and asked 
or an extension of his furough —a re- 
quest which Beauregard granted im- 
mediately, though he warned the doctor 
to expect no government aid, because 
he had learned through sad experience 
that Richmond was opposed to new 
methods. Ravenel then asked the gen- 
eral to let him have a discarded loco- 
motive boiler which he had seen lying 
beside the railroad tracks. 

“Take it, cher Docteur,” Beauregard 
replied (the quotation is from a manu- 
script by Mrs. Ravenel). “I have noth- 
ing better to give you. Heaven knows 
what you can do with such an old 
thing. 

So Dr. Ravenel had the old boiler 
loaded on a railway flatcar and taken 
to Stony Landing Plantation; and none 
of the bottles floating down Charleston 
harbor on the tide told of what began 
to happen to the old boiler under the 
plantation oaks thirty miles up the 
Cooper River. 

A new kind of vessel began to grow 
round the boiler. Under moss-draped 
trees, well screened by hedges and 
shrubbery, Stoney and Ravenel saw 
her taking shape — a strange shape un- 
known to the oceans. Dr. D. C. Ebaugh 
as head mechanic, Samuel Easterby as 
master carpenter, and John Chalk in 
charge of the engine (taken from an old 
locomotive) directed the construction 
work under Ravenel’s close and con- 
stant supervision. The workmen were 
Negro Sidatien hands. 

She was ready at last for launching, 
and the question was whether she 
would float as she should or whether 
her new and startling design would 
prove fatally defective the moment she 
struck water. Mustering all the planta- 
tion hands, they got her up on a plat- 
form car, or probably two cars, and 
took her by rail down to Charleston. 
At the spot on the eastern water front 
known as Atlanta Wharf, near the foot 
of Broad Street, they put her gently 
and prayerfully overboard. 

She was at home in the water at 
once. Probably a few adjustments were 
necessary, but she floated as Ravenel 
had wanted her to float—so deeply 


submerged that only a few inches of 
her iron-sheeted hull amidships and her 
small funnel would be visible above the 
surface. Somehow the agricultural 
chemist’s calculations had been sound 
and true. Striking out a new pattern of 
warcraft, he had got what he wanted at 
the first attempt. 

What he had aimed at was the best 
possible combination of low visibility 
and a and he had achieved this 
by a daring innovation in design. Fifty- 
four feet long and five and six-tenths 
feet wide, his little ship was the slim- 
mest, keenest thing into which a builder 
had dared fit engine and propeller. 

But her slimness was not her most 
notable feature. Her shape was none of 
the traditional ones but something new 
and bold—a hull like a long, thin, 
Sharp-pointed cigar, rounded above as 
well as beneath so that in cross section 
it was a perfect circle. It was mainly 
due to ‘this design that she floated so 
low while at the same time her long, 
streamlined body — exactly foreshadow- 
ing the self-propelling torpedo of to- 
day —would offer a minimum of re- 
sistance to the water. Ravenel named 
her David (the suggestion came from 
his wife) because she was going out to 
smite Goliath and, thinking of how 
great Goliath was, they always spoke 
of ker as Little David. 

Meanwhile the peril seaward had 
grown blacker; the roar of an unpre- 
cedented cannonade shook the city day 
after day. The New Ironsides and her 
consorts were battering at the sea gate 
while a Federal army fought its way 
along the flankin aches. After a 
siege of fifty-eight days and the heaviest 
bombardments in history, Battery Wag- 
ner had been abandoned. Admiral 
Dahlgren on the New Ironsides sum- 
moned Fort Sumter to surrender and, 
when the summons was rejected, ham- 
mered it, with the help of the army’s 
siege guns, into a shapeless ruin which, 
however, still declined to hoist the 
white flag. 

The situation looked desperate. 
Ravenel and Stoney knew that if their 
Little David was going to smite Goliath, 
now was the time. 

There was in Charleston a Confed- 
erate naval officer, a Virginia lieutenant 
named W. T. Glassell, who believed in 
fighting the wars of today with the 
weapons of tomorrow. Beauregard was 
of that kind too, but the Army and Navy 
in the Charleston area were independ- 
ent of each other and ‘Glassell was in 
the Navy. Much impressed by the pos- 
sibilities of a spar samen Sonted be 
Captain Francis D. Lee, Glassell tried 
to induce his superiors to make use of 
the invention. But the Confederate flag 
officer in command took no stock in 
“new-fangled notions.” 

The quotation marks are used be- 
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HERBERT 
RAVENEL 
SASS 


As you may have guessed from his 
middle name, Herbert Ravenel Sass 
is a relative of the Dr. Ravenel of 
whom he writes in this account of 
the first torpedo-boat. Dr. Ravenel 
was, in fact, the author’s grandfather. 

Mr. Sass was born and still lives in 
Charleston, S. C. He has written many 
articles and stories for the magazines 
and is the author of a number of 
books, the most recent of which was 
a historical romance of South Caro- 
lina titled Emperor Brims (Double- 
day, Doran). He has written exten- 
sively of wild life in such books as 
The Way of the Wild and Adven- 
tures in Green Places. In 1938 he col- 
laborated with the late DuBose 
Heyward (see Scholastic, Oct. 25-29, 
1943) on the book Fort Sumter. 


cause apparently that worm-eaten 
phrase is the one the flag officer ac- 
tually employed when Glassell went to 
him with his plan. “I returned from his 
presence,” the lieutenant wrote later, 
“with a feeling of grief and almost des- 
peration.” Thereafter he fumed and 
fretted and risked his life in a private 
expedition of his own with a single. 
rowboat which accomplished — 
until apparently Theodore Stoney too 
him,to Atlantic Wharf to see the -Little 
David. It must have been a happy day 
for Glassell when he saw that slim 
water witch for the first time. Here was 
the answer to his prayer—a new de- 
sign—a stiletto of a ship, steam-driven, 
streamlined, nearly invisible, a ship de- 
signed specifically for torpedo attack 
and embodying the qualities essential 
for success. Glassell accepted the com- 
mand of the Little David with en- 
enthusiasm. 

Action followed quickly — too quickly 
for Dr. Ravenel. He had planned to 
sail in his little ship when she went 
out to her great adventure; but a crisis 
in the hospital under his charge re- 
sulted in his sudden recall to Columbia 
—and Glassell couldn’t wait. In the 
dusk of an autumn evening — October 
5, 1863—the Little David's screw began 
to furn, the lieutenant at the wheel 
waved his hand to a group of men at 


(Concluded on page 18) 
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SCHOLASTIC TEACHERS’ SECTION 


Classroom Activities 


FOR ALL €LASSES 
(Inclyding Social Studies and English) 


Postwar World: Unit 8. World Trade 
and Finance 


Trade is a two-way proposition. Na- 
tions must buy in order to sell. 
Economic independence is a will o’ the 
wisp. Nations which strive for it upset 
the world applecart with disastrous re- 
sults. 

Questions for Discussion: 

(a) How did the United States. be- 
come a creditor nation? (b) What is a 
tariff? (c) Why do nations place tariffs 
on foreign goods? (d) How did U. S. 
tariff barriers prevent European _re- 
covery after World War I? (e) What 
essential materials must the U. S. im- 
port? (f) Why is self-sufficiency an un- 
sound national geal? (g) How did Ger- 
many attempt to make herself self- 
sufficient? (h) What would Germany’s 
new economic order for Europe mean 
for the rest of Europe? 


Things to Do: 

Make a map of the United States, 
showing raw materials and industrial 
centers. 

Make charts ‘showing the shifting 
volume of U. S. exports and imports 
from 1900 to 1940. 

Topics for Research: 

The United States and the Gold 
Standard. 

Tariff Barriers and European War 
Debts: 1920-1930. (See “Postwar 
World”: Unit 2, Scholastic, Sept. 20) 


They Fought, for Freedom: Benjamin 
Rush 


YeHow fever is at home in the 
tropics. In 1793 it visited the United 
States and killed one tenth of the 
population: of Philadelphia. Today it 
has practically disappeared from the 
world. How was this battle in the war 
against disease won? 

Topics for Discussion: 

(2) How was yellow fever brought 
into Philadelphia? (b) The citizens of 
Philadelphia built fires and shot guns 
as protection against the fever. What 
knowledge of its cause would have con- 
vinced them that these weapons were 
useless? (c) Was Dr. Rush on the right 
sclentific track in his proposals for 
controlling yellow fever? (d) How did 
yellow fever come to be a serious na- 
tional problem for the United States 
ust before 1900? (e) In what other 


parts of the world was it a common 
disease (f) What similar disease is 
today a major threat to Allied man- 
power? 

Something to Do: 

Write to the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company for their Health 
Hero pamphlet on Walter Reed. Re- 
port to the class on his conquest of 
yellow fever. 

A world-wide campaign against yel- 
low fever was initiated by the Inter- 
national Health Board of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation. Monograph No. 20 
of the Rockefeller Institute for Medical 
Research, New York, 1924, reports 
their work and findings. Send for the 
pamphlet. Find out whether the Foun- 
dation is carrying on malaria research. 


FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 


Youth’s Problem: School or Work? 


A graduating class in the thirties 
took as its selgan, “WPA, Here We 
Come.” Youth faces a different em- 
ployment problem today. There is too 
much work to be done. Can boys and 
girls meet the demands of the moment 
and prepare for the future, too? 
Discussion Questions: 

(a) How many in your class worked 
last summer? (b) Compare their earn- 
ings with the average class allowance 
from parents. What are they doing with 
their earnings? (c) What positions do 
you consider “dead end” jobs? (d) 
How has your school adjusted schedules 
and programs to allow for war work? 
(e) What are the dangers of Federal 





COMING NEXT WEEK 


(November 8-13 issve) 


on 

For Social Studies 

Portugal in the World Conflict. 

The Chinese Exclusion Act and the 
Position of Chinese-Americans. 

American Institutions: 5. Political 
Parties, by Henry Steele Com- 
mager. 

For English Classes 

Story, “The Brumby Car,” by Louis 
Kaye, an Australian writer. 

“We Pledge Ourselves,” a play on 
public education, for American 
Education Week. 

Excerpts from the book, “Syrian 
Yankee,” by Salom Rizk. 


For All Classes 


Postwar Unit No. 9: Imperialism. | 
Mid-Semester Review Tests on 
Current Events. 











aid to schools? (f) How are we attack- 
ing the illiteracy problem spotlighted 
by selective service figures? (g) How 
does a low salary schedule for teachers 
tend to lower teaching standards? 


Subjects for Investigation: 

Investigate the need for boy and girl 
power in your neighborhood. Outline 
the situation for the class and discuss 
what time and energy you can con- 
tribute without cutting down on essen- 
tial education. 

Hold a panel discussion of the phy- 
sical fitness prografn in your school. Is 
it achieving results? Do the students 
support it? 

Topics for Research: 

Negro Education. 

Tennessee and Kentucky Mountain 
Schools (Read The Quare Women, by 
Lucy Furman). 


How Important Is Air Power? 


Allied planes over Europe are giving 
a good account of themselves. They 
soften up enemy morale and cripple 
essential production and transport. We 
must keep them flying above our in- 
vasion forces as they land in occupied 
Europe. 

Questions for Discussion: 

(a) What German centers have been 
targets for Allied bombings? (b) What 
evidence is there of damage to German 
war production? (c) How does Allied 
air activity over enemy territory aid the 
Russians on Germany's eastern front? 
(d) Do you share the opinion that air 
power can win the war? (e) From what 
you have read or heard, compare Brit- 
ish civilian morale during the Battle of 
Britain with German civilian reaction 
to Allied bombing. 

Report to the Class: 

Improvements in Allied air equipment 
since the beginning ef the war. You 
will find material in Air Week, page 
23 of this issue of Scholastic. 


The Supreme Court 


Nine young “old” men, seasoned and 
wise, stand guard over the Constitution 
of the United States. Last week Dr. 
Commager discussed the significance 
of this American institution. The Su- 
preme Court is charged with a large 





Key to “We Challenge You” 
(Social Studies Quiz, p. 9) 

1. Who’s Who: 2, 4, 6, 5, 3, 1. 

II. Work or School: 1-T; 2-T; 3-F; 4-T; 
5-T; 6-T. 

lil. World Trade and Finance: 1-tariffs; 
2-decrease; 3-buy; 3-down; 4-agricultural. 

IV. How Important Is Airpower?: 1-a; 
2-b; 3-b; 4-c; 5-a; 6-c. 
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responsibility for our national law and 
order. 
Questions for Discussion: 

(a) What was the effect of President 
Roosevelt’s third term on the Supreme 
Court? (b) How can legislation de- 
clared unconstitutional by the Supreme 
Court become law? (c) What problems 
are before the Supreme Court for de- 
cision this fall? 


Topic for Research: 


Find the names of the nine men now 
on the Supreme Court in the World 
Almanac. In Who's Who in America 
look up their training and experience. 
Report to the class on their qualific -- 
tions for office. 


FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 


ANALYSIS AND APPRECIATION 
The Half Pint Flask 


With the concluding installment of 
DuBose Heyward’s distinguished short 
Story, teachers may wish to Continue 
the sort of examination begun last week. 
One question in particular has a natural 
carry-over. This was: “What sugges- 
tions has the author placed in his story 
to hint-as to its probable development?” 
Now that pupils have the whole story, 
they should check up on themselves to 
discover whether they were able to pre- 
dict its development accurately. 

For further consideration: 

1. What loophole does the author or 
narrator of the story leave for himself 
among skeptical readers? 

2. By what means has the author 
kept his readers aware of the true theme 
of his story? ), 

3. How has Mr. Heyward used na- 
ture advantageously~ in treating the 
supernatural? 

4. What sort of person does Spencer 
appear to be? How does his character 
furnish a contrast and relief to the nar- 
rative? 

5. Point out some illustrations of Hey- 
ward’s ability to convey a great deal of 
information in a few words. “Barksdale 
could have died for her, but he could 
not play,” for example, tells a great 
deal more than the mere words indi- 
cate. 

6 What do you think was Heyward’s 
chief concern in this story? To con- 
vince the reader of the existence of 
Plat-eye? To underline some theme, 
some basic truth? To tell a good yarn? 

7. What characteristics of the Gul- 
lahs are suggested by the last few para- 
graphs of the story? 

8. How well does this story fulfill 
Pode’s idea that all the elements of a 
short story — plot, characters, setting, 
and style—should be aimed toward the 


accomplishment of -one desired effect? 


Do you think this story fulfills Maug- 
ham’s requirement: “The only test of 
its excellence is that it interests”? 

9. Considering the story in the light 
of what you know about its author (see 
last as issue for brief biography of 
Heyward), would you classi 
characteristic piece of work? 

10. Would you have preterred an- 
other ending for the story? Could you 
reconcile such an ending with pre-~ 
scribed theories of the art of the short 
story? : 


The Story of Little David 


A careful reading of Mr. Sass’s inter- 
esting article on the first torpedo boat 
will reveal many points of value to 
classes interested in seeing how life is 
breathed into material which might 
otherwise be dull. Have pupils consider 
the following points: 

1. Most informative essays are con- 
structed according to the tested pat- 
tern: introduction, body, conclusion. 
Can you fit that pattern to “The Story 
of Little David”? 

2. Show how Mr. Sass has been care- 
tul to give us more than the bare facts 
by supplying also color, imagination 
(within bounds), and vitality. 

3. Has suspense been used to 
heighten the narrative? If so, how? 

4. What evidences of careful check- 
ing and re-checking are present? 


WRITING 
Off to a Good Start 


When your pupils have read and dis- 
cussed Mrs. Bass’s article on writing, 
ask them to make a list of slogans or 
mottoes or precepts based on the mate- 
rial in the article which they think will 
help them in their own writing. Such a 
list might read: 


Don't overdress. This is the age of 
streamliners. 

Don’t be a clam—you may end up 
in a stew. 

Don’t shun advice unless you know 
all there is to know. 

Aim your literary shafts at a par- 
ticular target. 

Note books are good places to keep 
notes. 


Youngsters will undoubtedly be able to 
think up clever ways of putting the ad- 
vice in the article. The best and most 
catchy slogans might be posted in the 
classroom, and certainly every pupil 
should have the ones he needs most 
before him as constant reminders. 

The device of the “free assignment” 
works with varying degrees of suc- 
cess in “different classes.~Probably it 
ought to be tried at least once in every 
composition class, however; and now 
would be an excellent time, while the 
suggestions in “Off to a Good Start” 
are still fresh in pupils’ minds. 


it as a 


Round Table 


An interesting experiment for classes 
interested in writing verse may be 
built around the poems in this week's 
“Round Table.” Have pupils read the 
poems carefully, uwoticing how the first 
two poems have made use of “certain 
words which carry a suggestion of au- 
tumn—words such as fire, woods, oaks, 
flames, red, purple, brilliant, thorn ap- 
ples, etc. Then ask pupils to list, more 
or less at random, a group of words 
which seem to carry for them the sug- 
gestion of winter From these words 
and their connotations, phrases and 
sentences should be built up, and these 
should be fitted together and trimmed 


later into verse of some form. 


DISCUSSION 
Punch In, Susie! 


Miss Giles’ entertaining account of 
her experiences in a war factory are 
bound to draw a response from pupils. 
In order to direct this interest into con- 
structive channels, have the class con- 
sider these questions: 

1. What do Miss Giles’ observations 
about the reading habits of the factory 
girls indicate? 

2. Why might women be better than 
men at small assembly work like that 
in the Genera] Electric shop? 

3. Can you think of other jobs where 
long mr might be a handicap? 

4. ich do you think would be the 
greater incentive to a person graduated 
from training —increased pay or the 
knowledge that he was making some- 
thing which would actually be used? 

5. What are the responsibilities of a 
job such as the one Miss Giles had at 
the .drill press? What could she do to 
prepare herself to meet them? What 
rewards does such a job offer? 

6. How can the Chinese girl's phi- 


‘losophy be given expression in ordinary 


I 
life? 

7. What lessons did Miss Giles gain 
from her work? How valuable would 


they ‘be in another job? 





Key to “Sharpen Your Wits” 
I. 1-b; 2-c; 3-b; 4-a. 
Il. 2, 3, 1, 4. 
Ill. 1-T; 2-T; 3-F; 4-F. 
Words to the Wise: 1-F; 2-T; 3-T; 4-F: 
5-T; 6-T; 7-T; 8-F; 9-T; 10-F. 


Key to “Try This on Your Tongue” 
taz da (not tdéoz da); hés pit a bl; klek; 
béo kdz; poin sét I az; éks kwi zit; si l6N; 
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OFF THE PRESS 


Dr. Hermann R. Muelder, historian, and 


Dr. David M. Delo, g together 
have produced Years of ae Lond a 
graphical History of the United 

Their story of i 


they 
know. These natural gifts have influenced 
our institutions and problems: slavery, in- 
dustry, soil conservation, TVA. The au- 
thors relate natural resources effectively to 
the problems of today. ( Appleton-Century, 
$2.50. 
' - . * 

Students entering the Annual Science 
Talent Search lucted by the Science 
Clubs of America (announced in Scho- 
lastic for Oct. 4) will be i inter- 
ested in Science and the Future, essays 
written by 40 finalists in last year’s contest. 
“Science’s Next Great Step d” was the 
theme assigned. These essays look ahead 
to new use of subterranean heat, inter- 


planetary flight with atomic er, 
thetic veainian. and ional interede- 
pendence of nations brought about by 
conquest of the air. (Science Clubs of 
America, 1719 N St., N.W., Washington 
6, D.C. . 

~ . = 


Advertising and Its Role in War and 
Peace, excerpts from hes, articles, 
letters, and statements compiled by Corrie 
Cloyes and issued as ‘No. 5 in the Industrial 
Series of the United States Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, Department 
of Commerce, Washington, D: C. 

* = + 

Ours to Keep, a List of Books for Chil- 
dren on the Culture of Man, selected for 
interest rather than information, annotated. 

American Library Association, 520 North 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. Single copies, 
25e; 10 copies, $1; 25, $2; 50, $3; 100, $5.) 

* » . 

In Look Out Yonder,*written and illus- 
trated by Valenti Angelo, a small boy dis- 
covers the simple excitements of life in a 
levee colony. Gramp tells him stories of 
farms in New Hi ire and Kansas, and 
when Pa and Ma have saved enough to 
buy land up on the hill, the family move 
happily into a round ef hard work and 
yood times. A warm, generous story for 
hoys and girls in their early teens. ( Viking, 
$2.00.) 

. . * 

Modern Negro Art by James A. Porter, 
's a scholarly and sympathetic analysis of 
the Ne contribution to American art. 
It includes pre-Civil War craft work, mod- 
erm painting, sculpture, and graphic arts. 
Students of American culture will find this 
« delightful and informative study of little 
known facts. Documents, appendix, and 
55 halftone sepia illustrations. (The Dry- 
den Press, $3.25.) 

7 * * 

Herman Schneider, i 
of the University of Cincinnati, 
« deplorable gap between academic college 
‘raining and actual business practice. His 


and- Dean 


solution was a “cooperative plan of edu- 
cation” combining study and work on 
actual industrial jobs. Now schools all over 


the country have adopted his " 
Ambassador to Industry, by Clyde Ww. 
Park is a bi study of the man, 
his ideas, and his impact on American edu- 
cation. ( Bobbs-Merrill, $3.50.) 


Movie Audiences 


IGH SCHOOL students are habit- 

ual movie-goers. This is not news 
to teachers. Th recognize, too, 
that films are deci their _stu- 
dents in many ways, some good, some 
less legitimate. Many teachers devote 
class time to discussion and criticism of 
current films. Each issue of Scholastic 
carries a movie guide. Anyone direct- 
ing youn ple has a large responsi- 
bility for sharpening their at ar that 
they go only to the best moving 
pictures. ; 

The alert teacher attacking the movie 
problem has probably asked a number 
of questions. How many moving pic- 
tures does the average boy or girl see? 
What kind do they like best? What 
makes a film popular? 

A recent survey of movie audiences 
made by Audience Research Inc., a 
Gallup ae subsidiary, tells oe of the 
story. The survey was made for R.K.O., 
Columbia, Disney, Selznick, and a num- 
ber of independent companies. Here 
are some of the facts and figures it 
discovered: 

The average age of movie-goers is 
from 25 to 27 years. But boys and girls 
between the ages of 17 and 19 see more 
moving pictures than any other age 

oup. 

Audiences have a large proportion of 
boys below draft age. Many young | 
people are earning more money than 
ever before and see a movie two or 
three times a week instead of once. 
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Comedy draws the largest house, but 
romance and action are favorites, too. 
Funny lines or situations slipped into a 
serious drama increase its appeal. 

Frequently a good title sells a me- 
diocre picture, and first-rate films are 
passed > because of an unattractive 
title. But a picture with generally good 
Rage as little to gain or lose 

om its title. 

Some stars who are prime favorites 
in metropolitan areas seem to leave 
rural audiences comparatively cool. 

Radio publicity and dramatizations 
have boosted movie attendance. 

Both war and escapist themes find 
ready acceptance. 

These findings point to an obvious 
conclusion. By i. time students gradu- 
ate from high school they are old in 
the ways of the moving picture house. 
Educatifig them to get the best from 
it must start early and produce results 
before they have learned to be content 
with half an entertainment loaf. 





Samuel Harden Church 


With regret we record the death of Dr. 
Samuel Harden Church, president of the 
Carnegie Institute of Pittsburgh since 
1914, at the age of 85. Dr. Church had 
long been a friendly supporter of Scho- 
lastic Publications, and was instrumental 
in making available the Fine Arts Galleries 
of the Carnegie Institute for the annual 
Scholastic Art Exhibit. 

Born in a Missouri log cabin, Mr. 
Church went to work for the Pennsylvania 
Railroad at 15 as a telegrapher. He served 
that company for over fifty years, rising 
to the rank of vice-president when he re- 
tired in 1928. He was active in many civic 
and cultural affairs, and was the author 
of a well-known life of Oliver Cromwell 
and of several novels. In both our World 
Wars he was an ardent advocate of the 
Allied cause, and in 1940 gained fame by 
offering a reward of $1,000,000 for the 
capture and delivery of Adolf Hitler for 
trial by an international court of justice. 
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HOW TO JUDGE MOT.ON PICTURES 


and How To Organize A Photoplay Club 





FOR $1.00 


Original Price 
25¢ a copy 


—A Service Division of Scholastic Mog 
220 East > as ‘Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
! 


Dramatic Structure . . 
Diction Costum: 


raphy ... Lighting . . 
Producing . . . 


ideal for English Classroom Use 


photoplay analysis and enjoyment designed 
vee ond » elps your students to enjoy 


for classroom ¥ 
and evaluate the best motion pictures. 62.pages 23 sections 
. Theme. . 


. Entertainment... Value... 
. Characterization ... 
oe... Stage Set . . . Photog- 
- Sound . . . Directing . . 


Designed for Classroom Study. 


* * * 





copies of HOW TO JUDGE 





MOTION PICTURES at the special clean up price of 10 copies for 


* $1.00. Please send copies to: 


Nome 





School 





Street Address 





ONLY cl City 


P. O. Zone No. 





Wc « copy—in 
orders of 10 or more—10 COPIES State 
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777 we can't solve all of your teaching problems . . . 





SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES’ 
TEACHERS SERVICE BUREAU 
Can Help You To Obtain... 


% BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS from one 
source. You merely write one letter and 
send your remittance to us and we'll 
have the books shipped directly to you. 
A real time saver. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TO ALL LEADING 
MAGAZINES—many at special rates for 
our subscribers; others at regular rates. 
You save time and trouble by ordering 
from one source. 


LISTS OF BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 
of special interest. Watch for announce- 
ments of Basic English folder and other 
useful pamphlets soon. 


FREE TEACHING MATERIALS, offered by 
industrial, scientific and other organiza- 
tions. Watch for Teaching Aids column. 


INFORMATION AND FREE TRIAL COPIES 
of the specialized and graded classroom 
magazine best suited to your special 
classroom needs. 


INFORMATION AND RULES for the Annual! 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINE Awards Com- 
petition for literary material by stu- 
dents, essays, current events, art. and 
photography contests. 


VQ. KITS and classroom suggestions for 
using them in connection with JUNIOR 
SCHOLASTIC’S Victory Quiz program 


x * * 


ADDITIONAL SERVICES to be handled by 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES TEACHER SERVICE 
BUREAU will be announced in your Teacher 
Edition section from time to time. 








BUT . . we can help you find the 
solution to a great many of them. 


For many years teachers have come to consider SCHOLASTIC 
MAGAZINES as the source of information for all kinds of data 
that will help them in their classroom work. We’ve always been 
very proud of the way teachers express confidence in us by 
bringing to us their problems concerning teaching aids. 


Up until now such inquiries have always been handled by the 
editor or writer most familiar with the subject involved. But, 
since our editors are very busy most of the time they haven’t 
always been able to answer these questions from our valued 
teacher friends as promptly as we’d like to have them answered. 


To provide better and speedier service . . . to handle the ever 
increasing volume of requests frem readers . : . to supply special 
services of value te teachers using our magazines . .. we are es- 
tablishing the SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES TEACHERS SER- 
VICE BUREAU. 


The major duty of the staff of this new bureau is to provide 
extra service to every teacher-subscriber to SCHOLASTIC 
MAGAZINES. At the left is a list of special services now avail- 
able. Plans are underway to expand these services to our readers 
as rapidly as possible. 


No ... we can’t solve all of your teaching problems . . . but 
we'll be able to help you with many of them... and often we'll 
be able to aid you to get materials to solve them. Just another of 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES’ many services for our thousands 
of tedcher-subscribers and their pupils. We hope it'll prove help- 
ful to you. 


Scholastic Magazines 
TEACHERS SERVICE BUREAU 


220 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC * WORLD WEEK * JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 
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November 1-6, 1943 
By AGNES N. BASS 


OFF TOA 


COMPOSITION 





GOOD START 


A through lite you will want to be 
able to record eveuts, thoughts and 
impressions for your own use and en- 
joyment; you will also need to be able 
to give written directions and convey 
ideas and convictions to your fellow 
men. Assignments in high school com 
position can help you to discover what- 
ever natural ability you may have in 
writing. They can give you some meas- 
ure of facility in writing, too, whether 
you have natural talent or not. 

Probably no high school students 
uestion a value of learning to write 
fuently and clearly. But many of them 
find it difficult to overcome certain 
mental hurdles. To them writing is 
simply a nuisance and a misery. What 
are these stumbling blocks? Can any- 
thing be done to hoist them from the 
path? 


Ons hindrance to free, easy writ 
ing is the notion that writing is always 
something imaginative, “fancy.” You 
are a matter-of-fact sort of person, let 
us say, and what is more, uncommunica- 
tive—strong but silent. Well, the great 
bulk of writing is not imaginative but 
factual—both kinds are equally valu. 
able if they achieve their purpose. Fur- 
thermore, good imaginative writing is 
not really fancy or flimsy, but entirely 
sound and solid. If it does not appeal 
to you, well and good: -set yourself to 
mastering simple, Toctiad prose. 

Then—is there really any virtue or 
any fun in being uncommunicative? 
Isn't it better to learn to get outside of 
oneself on occasion? You have some 
enthusiasms, surely—no matter whether 
m= are of a “literary” nature or not, 
and you will enjoy telling about them 
once you get started. You can describe 
the beauty of a chemistry experiment 
while your classmate describes the 
beauty of the sunset. Both you and he 
are doing equally good writing if you 
make your reader feel and see what you 
felt and saw. 

Suppose, however, that you can think 
of no particular enthusiasm at the time 


Almost anybody can find interesting things 
to write about if he can get over the hurdles 


a tree assignment in composition is 
Bag you. Any subject is good, you have 
n told, that lights a spark somewhere 
within you. How are you to find it, this 
burning topic, before tomorrow? 

At this junctur: parents are often 
very valuable. You may think that 
nothing has ever happened to you. But 
they can recall experiences that once 
meant much to you. “You wrote me 
such a good account of your visit to 
the Gelosenia® Ma will remember 
“Why not make that into a composi- 
tion?” “The first money you ever earned 
—how about writing that up?” suggests 
Dad. Or, “you had a lot to say last 
night at dinner about the people you 
sold sweaters to in the summer. Can't 
you make something out of that?” Or, 
“that piece you enjoyed so much in the 
paper about boarding-houses—couldn’t 
you do one on the tourist homes we 
used to visit?” Chatting a moment about 
the past, you may remember some 
childhood dream, a toy, a personality 
The best subjects, you will find, are 
the ones that seem to have a sort of 
torrent behind them. 


Once i have this subject with a 


torrent behind it; words seem to spill 
onto paper. But suppose the subject nm 
have hit upon proves to be only fair, 
no torrent, and time is running short. 
Try thinking then of a special audience. 
If you are not full enough of a subject 
to. write it for yourself, try writing it 
for someone overseas, for a friend away 
at college. Invent a sympathetic lis. 
tener if you,can’t think of one offhand! 

You are making a good start when 
you find yourself writing scraps of what 
you want to say, making notes as you 
explore the field. The form or tone you 
want for your piece may occur to you 
while you are scribbling. You find per- 
haps shat you could treat your subject 
as a humorous essay, write it as two 


contrasting descriptions, as a conversa- 
tion, an exchange of letters or an arti- 
cle enlivened by anecdotes and illus- 
trations. But don’t be discouraged if 
nothing of the kind occurs to you. A 
straightforward narrative of — just 
as they happened or a clear, unadorned 
setting forth of facts may be excellent. 


Your next step is to number the 
points you want to make in the order in 
which they seem to belong, or to make 
an outline. Later you may wish to stray 
from the strict route you've set up in 
this outline. That's al] right! It’s yours 
-you made it; you can change it. 

While numbering or arranging your 
ideas you probably have decided upon 
your central idea, the core of what 
youre going to say. This must be 
brought forward, you know, in one of 
the opening tay ony as your “lead.” 
That is not too hard to manage, but 
the very first sentence of a piece, the 
one that is to attract the reader, gives 
almost everyone great cause for erasure 
and re-scribbling. Some writers go 
ahead without it and devise a satis- 
factory first sentence when their piece 
is under way or practically finished. 
Others are ill at ease and unable to go 
on until they have a first sentence that 
establishes a mood or tone that they 
can follow. No rules can be set in this 
matter. Relax, experiment, try to enjoy 
your undertaking. 

The more you write, the easier it be- 
comes. You find yourself acquiring a 
command of words, a mastery of idiom. 
Try keeping a list of possible topics as 
they occur to you; try writing some- 
thing every day. You will discover that 
behind writing lies observation, and 
mingling with observation, feeling. Each 
time you succeed in saying something 
to your own and your classmates’ sat- 
isfaction, you will find more and more 
you want to say. 
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POEMS to remember 


EUTAW SPRINGS 
By Philip Freneau 


Philip Freneau (1752-1832) was 
the first American poet of any dis- 
tinction, “the poet of the Revolution.” 
He was a restless, eager man, a lover 
of adventure who once outrode a 
hurricane at sea and wrote a lyric 
about it while the storm was at its 
height. Equally adventurous in his 
fiery patriotism, he wrote poems and 
editorials which, according to Jeffer- 
son, “saved our Constitution, which 
was galloping fast into monarchy.” 
“The Rising Glory of America,” a 
poem he wrote in 1771 while he was 
still in Princeton, became a pam- 
phlet of the Revolution. 

Freneau’s poetry, judged by mod- 
ern standards, has many defects. So 
have powder horn and musket. But 
powder horn and musket and poetry 
like this were mighty weapons in our 
war for independence. The following 
poem was written in memory of the 
men who fell at Eutaw Springs, 
South Carolina, on September 8, 
1781. 


EUTAW SPRINGS 


At Eutaw Springs the valiant died; 
Their limbs with dust are covered o’er — 
Weep on, ye springs, your fearful tide; 
How many heroes are no more! 


If in this wreck of ruin, they 

Can yet be thought to claim a tear, 
O smite your gentle breast, and say 
The friends of freedom slumber here! 


Thou, who shalt trace this bloody plain, 
If goodness rules thy generous breast, 
Sigh for the wasted rural reign; 

Sigh for the shepherds, sunk to rest! 


Stranger, their humble ~~ adorn; 
You too may fall, and ask a tear; 
‘Tis not the beauty of the morn 
That proves the evening slall be clear. 


They saw their injured country’s woe; 

The flaming town, the wasted field; 

Then rushed to meet the insulting foe; 

They took the spear—but left the 
shield. . . 


Now rest in peace, our patriot band; 
Theugh far from nature’s limits thrown; 
We trust they find a happier land, 

A brighter sunshine of Coir own. 


Little David 
(Concluded) 
the wharf-head. They waved a re- 
sponse. Almost at once the nearly sub- 
merged torpedo boat faded from view. 

Glassell had a crew of three volun- 
teers from Confederate naval craft in 
the harbor: James H. Tomb, engineer; 
James Sullivan, fireman; J. Walker 
Cannon, pilot. Tomb had his makeshift 
engine working well; it was running like 
a clock with almost no noise. Ghost- 
gray and almost invisible, the Little 
David slipped down the long land- 
locked harbor. She passed the grim 
ruin of Sumter guarding the harbor 
mouth, passed undetected through the 
line of Federal picket boats beyond and 
headed out to sea. 

The stars were shining but there was 
no moon. It was not yet nine o'clock 
when she found Aone 5 near the heavy 
units of the fleet. She had to run close 
to one of the turret ships and several 
transports to get at the New Ironsides, 
but so little of her showed above the 
surface that she got by unseen. She 
was within a short distance of the New 
Ironsides when she was hailed. 

Glassell had a shotgun loaded with 
buckshot in the cockpit with him. He 
flung it to his shoulder and fired at a 
knot of men dimly seen on the New 
Ironsides’ deck. One of them staggered 
backward. “Full speed ahead,” Glas- 
seli told Tomb, but the Little David 
was already doing that. The long, slim, 
daggerlike length of her was Tnifing 
through the water straight at Goliath’s 
flank. 

It was typical modern torpedo tech- 
nique. There was only this difference; 
a modern torpedo boat shoots her 
torpedo from a tube, whereas the Little 
David carried hers at the end of a 
long spar projecting ahead of her under 
the water. A modern torpedo boat, after 
loosing her torpedo at the enemy, turns 
yn to save herself if she can. The 
Little David couldn’t do that; she was 
in effect both the eo boat and the 
torpedo itself. She had actually to ram 
the enemy ship with her projecting 
spar. 

She struck the New Ironsides some 
fifteen feet forward of the counter. 
There was a violent explosion, a pillar 
of water leaped high into the air, the 
big ironclad shook hey stern to stern; 
on her decks there was pandemonium. 

The Little David too was in danger- 
ous plight. The descending column of 
water had put out her fires and she 
drifted helplessly under a rain of shot. 

Glassell gave orders to abandon ship. 
He and his companions, except Pilot 
Cannon, who couldn’t swim, jumped 
overboard. Glassell and Sullivan were 
subsequently picked up and made 
prisoners Engineer Tomb, seeing that 


the Little David had drifted clear of 
the New Ironsides, swam. back to her. 
He and Cannon raised steam in her and 
ran her through the midst of the 
aroused and wildly cannonading fleet 
back to her berth in Charleston. That 
she returned safely is one of the im- 
pressive facts about her performance. 

That is the story of the first success- 
ful torpedo attack in naval warfare. 
For the measure of its success we have 
the word of the Federal commander 
himself. “Nothing could have been 
more successful as a first effort,” Ad- 
miral Dahlgren wrote in his diary, “and 
it will place the torpedo among certain 
offensive means.” Thus, although the 
New Ironsides, thanks to her excellent 
construction and material, was not de- 
stroyed (as probably any other ship 
would have been), the Federal com- 
mander recognized at once the im- 
portance of the- event. Its importance 
went far beyond the serious damage 
done to the New Ironsides. 

Whether the Little David is regarded 
as the first successful torpedo boat 
(which she certainly was in any case), 
or as also the first practical submarine 
(in view of her semi-submersible fea- 
ture), or as also the first self-propelled 
torpedo (since she actually drove her- 
sell. against the enemy ship), the great 
fact is that she launched the momentous 
revolution which the torpedo was to 
bring about. That revolution began in- 
stantly; the Northern fleet, which had 
had unchallenged possession of the 
initiative, was thrown largely on the 
defensive as suddenly the fear of tor- 
pedo attack became a factor in naval 
tactics. Rope fenders were stretched 
twenty feet distant round each ship; 
great numbers of picket boats were 

laced on guard; tugs and tenders were 
fept moving constantly round and 
round the New Ironsides from dusk to 
dawn. For the first time in warfare a 
system of anti-torpedo defense was set 
up. More than that, the powerful naval 
smash into the harbor, which Stoney 
and Ravenel had feared and to prevent 
which the Little David had been built, 
never took place; and Pilot Cannon is 
authority for the statement that Admiral 
Dahlgren himself explicitly gave the 
Little David credit for preventing it. 

Thus the torpedo entered naval war- 
fare to become, eighty years later, one 
of the factors which will decide the 
fate of civilization. Certainly it was one 
of history’s fateful moments when the 
Little David smote her huge antagonist. 
And certainly it is time to rescue from 
the mists the story of the little ship, 
so strangely born and so nearly forgot- 
ten, to which so much of what is now 
happening in the world goes back. 


Reprinted from Harper's Magazine 
by permission of the editors. 
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Punch In, Susie! 
(Concluded) 


Greeks, Swedes, Norwegians, Finns, 
Poles, Russians, Irish and Czecho- 
Slovakians, Protestants, Catholics and 
Jews, all of them “just plain American.” 

Factory life has taught me to answer 
questions with “Yes” or “No.” The 
civilian world is too full of “relative 
values.” Well, Munich had a relative 
value, and su did the invasion of Poland 
and Holland and France and on down 
the line. And where did it get us? It’s 
too bad Congress can’t convene in a 
factory for a session. 

I have enjoyed working with my 
hands when for so,long my hands have 
been something to manicure and to 
punch a typewriter. I want to be a 
more essential woman after this. I want 
to learn how to mend an ironing cord 
and repair a leaky faucet and make 
bread. I want to do less fluffy thinking 
and more work with my hands. 

I wish for you this job I have had. 
First, so that you will know the im- 
measurable joy of making something to 
help defeat fascism. And second, so that 
you will have your eyes opened to one 
thing freedom-lovers must learn when 
the war is won: that the soft hand and 
the soft answer turneth away nothing; 
that we must destroy oppression if free- 
dom is not to perish from this earth. 


Reprinted from Punch In, Susie! by Nell 


-Giles, by permission of the publishers, 


Harper & Brothers. 


Try This on Your Tongue 

The chances are that you are “vis- 
ually” familiar with every italicized 
word in the following silly story—but 
how good are you at pronouncing 
them? If you get —- good. 


Last Tuesday, the hospitable Mrs. 
Jones entertained a clique of friends. 
Bouquets of poinsettias of exquisite col- 
ors graced the salon. Softly a cello was 
being played, accompanied by a xylo- 
phone and a buzz of conversations. A 
robust dowager discussing Italian opera 
with a member of Parliament. A hic- 
coughing heretic confiding his sacrile- 
gious theories to a secretive spinster. 
Two oldsters holding forth on panaceas 
for neuralgia and stomach and hial 
troubles, with their neighbors impotent 
to stop them. An aviator in khaki telling 
a zoologist how incomparable are the 
aeroplanes and dirigibles of the Govern- 
ment air c . 

At the end, the status was: Not only 
was most of the talk puerile and su- 
perfluous, but also lamentably mispro- 
nounced! (Key in Teachers Edition ) 

Reprinted from Better Living, publica- 


tion of the Sonotone Corporation, by per- 
mission of the editors. ri 
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The Round Table 


Student writers’ own page 


Edited by CRanQotta. Dan do Wale 


C= two October poems are a con- 
trast in style. The free verse poem 
shows a genuineness of observation ap- 
preciated by older students. The con- 
ventional fancy and easy rhythm of the 
second make it an attractive children’s 
poem. 


Autumn’s Fire 


There is a fire blazing 
In the woods and forests, 
An all-consuming fire, 
Deepening, intensifying, 
As autumn progresses. 


The life of that fire, 
The dark, slow-burning 
Oaks, their dull flames 
Brown, deep red, 

And almost purple. 


The brilliant maples, 

Paper fires, quickly consumed 
In a blaze of glory, 

Their scarlet and gold flames 
Leaping upward. 


The half-burnt leaves 
Of once gay birch, 
Yellowed and blighted, 
Their ashes drifting 
Softly to earth. 


Occasionally flickering up, 
On barren hillsides, 
Rounded spear points, 
Which mark the dull 
Green cedars. 


Chestnuts, 

Charred remains of other fires, 
The old dry bones 

Gray skeletons straggling 


Skyward. 


The fire blazes; it consumes, 

And soon it will die. 

The slow-burning oaks will be last; 
Retaining the coals long, until 
The fire is gone. 


But the coals of the fire 
Will give birth to new hopes 
Of blazes to come. 
It wilt come and go, 
The story repeated. 
Jame Spencer, 15 


Chester (Conn.) High School 
Clara Pallatroni, Teacher 





Autumn and Her Helper 


Autumn is a lady 

Dressed in gold and red, 
Wears a crown of thorn apples 
On her pretty head 


Her dress is made of autumn leaves 
That rustle as she walks; 

Her voice is but an autumn breeze 
That chills you as she talks. 


Her helper is a little man 

All dressed in clothes of white. 

Though Autumn likes the sunshine 
best, 


Jack Frost comes out at night. 


Perhaps you've seen tair Autumn 

Where the leaves are twirled and 
tossed, 

But though you've seen his handi- 
work, 

You've never seen Jack Frost. 


Elizabeth Caswell, 17 
Marinette (Wis.) High School 
Edith Hadley. Teacher 


For two reasons “Interlude” is a bet- 
ter poem than one may realize on the 
first reading. It states fundamental emo 
tions simply; it implies a story it does 
not tell. 


Interlude 


I'm not a poet, 

Yet life sang to me: 

I loved a girl, 

I heard the wind, 

I touched the ground, 
And looked across a sea. 


Now as | stand against this wall, 
May that musjc be clear, 
May it ring in my ears, and 
Blind my eyes, 
That I may not see or hear. 
Betty Jean Frakes, 17 


Idaho Springs (Col.) High School 
Dorothy Carlson, Teacher 





BACK THE ATTACK! 
BUY WAR STAMPS! 




















SHARPEN YOUR WITS 


© QUIZ YOURSELF! 


1. DID YOU GET THE POINT? 


Now that you’ve finished reading the 
concluding part of “The Half Pint 
Flask,” try to underline the best com- 
pleting word or phrase in each of the 
ollowing sentences. 


1. Barksdale apparently believed that 
his strange illness resulted from (a) 
Plat-eye; (b) swamp fever; (c) failing 
to carry sulphur next to his skin. 

2. On the night that Courtney saw 
the shaft of moonlight take a woman’s 
form, the Negroes were (a) gone to the 
mainland; (b) celebrating a wedding; 
(c) holding a ritual. 

8. According to Spencer, Barksdale 
had been a different man since (a) the 
death of his wife; (b) being jilted by 
a woman; (c) a serious illness. 

4. Courtney believed that the vision 
he saw was (a) created by Barksdale’s 
own obsession; (b) the image of a dead 
person; (c) simply heat fumes. 


ll. HOW’S YOUR LOGIC? 


Below, in the group headed “A” are 
five statements about characters and 
events in “The Story of Little David.” 
In Group “B” are the causes or motives 
which brought about the things stated. 
Match each fact with its cause by plac- 
ing the correct numbers in the paren- 
theses. 

A 
( ) Theodore Stoney was not a Confed- 
erate soldier. 
) Stoney consulted Dr. Ravenel. 
) Glassell was in a hurry to get Little 
David under wei 


h. 
( ) Little David got back safely. 


B 
1. Fort Sumter was in danger of falling. 
%. Stoney had defective eyesight. 
8. Stoney wanted help to create a destruc- 
tive weapon. 
4. Tomb and Cannon raised steam in Little 
David after she drifted from her target. 


iil. WHAT A LIFE! 


You can learn about life in a war 

t by reading “Punch In, Susie!” 

en mark true statements T, false 
ones F. 

1, Sweaters and wool jackets are not 
desirable in the assembly rooms of pre- 
cision instrument factories. 

2. Although paid while learnin 
trainees do not work on actual —e 
ucts. 
8. All of the factory work done by 
women is clean. 

4. Foremen keep close watch and 
give instructions repeatedly. 


© EXPRESS YOURSELF! 


PULL UP A CHAIR 
—And join the discussion: 


1. What sort of explanation can you 
offer for the supernatural doings in 
“The Half Pint Flask”? Do you think 
DuBose Heyward’s primary purpose 
was to convince readers that there are 
ghosts? 


2. Do you agree that the torpedo is 
now the most important of all naval 
weapons? If not, what do you think is 
most important? 


8. From the sample entries in Nell 
Giles’ factory diary, do you think you 
would enjoy working in a war plant? 
Why or why not? 


WRITE IT DOWN 


1. Write a brief essay of comment 
and criticism on the ms in this 
week’s “Round Table” and “Poems to 
Remember.” 


2. After reading “Adventures in 
Reading,” comment on the ability of 
writers to relate experiences which they 
have not had themselves. (You may be 
interested in considering a recent book, 
Retreat from Rostov, by Paul Hughes, 
an Oklahoma writer and news commen- 
tator. See New York Times Review, 
Sept. 26.) 


@ MIND YOUR LANGUAGE 
WORDS TO THE WISE 


Mark each true statement T, each 
false one F. Words are from “The Half 
Pint Flask.” 


1. A person immune to measles is sure 
to catch the disease. 

2. Skepticism is a state of doubt. 

8. The Russian advance has had a 
effect on the Germans. 


devastati: . 
is will find solace in American 


4. The 
victories. « 

5. Lincoln rose to greatness from an 
obscure background. 

6. Hitler has exercised a malign influ- 
ence on world affairs. 

7. A persistent student never gives up. 

8. Abandon is a state of anxiety induced 
by worry. ns 

9. Oblivion is a state of forgetfulness. 

10. It is easy to go to sleep with taut 
nerves. 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 


Freneau (Fré nd). Early American 
ensign (én sin). Lowest commana 
officer, U. S. Navy. 
crescendo (kré shén dé). Increasing vel- 


ume of sound. 


ADVENTURES — 
IN READING — 


we 
“ 


THE RED BADGE OF COURAGE. By 
Stephen Crane. 


Here is a book that makes you realize 
that to write about life you don’t al- 
ways need ro — if you have 
genius. It is a large if, for genius is un- 
predictable. In Stephen Crane’s own 
time his genius was unrecognized. 

Of Crane’s works, the one most of us 
know best is an apparently eye-witness 
report of a man’s sensations and ex- 
periences in the bloody battles of the 
Civil War. Yet it was written by an 
American youth of twenty-three, born 
thirty years after that war was over. 

The young man in this novel rushes 
off to war, a country boy longing for 
experience. There comes the long wait- 
ing for something to happen, with its 
slow strain on the nerves; then all at 
once, the battle rages. The youth is 
hurled in, taken unaware, loses his head, 
runs away—and afterwards creeps back, 
hating himself. In his second battle he 
fights to regain his self- , to prove 
himself a man. After t he fears 
nothing; his courage has returned and 
now serenity has come with it. 

Perhaps Stephen Crane's battle with 
life had already given him some experi- 
ence of what it means to lose, and to 
regain, — to fight. Fourteenth son 
of a Methodist minister, a penniless 
orphan at eighteen, he starved along for 
five years on what he could make as a 
free-lance newspaperman. He had 
published one book at his own expense 
—and used most of the copies for 
firewood—before The Red Badge of 
Courage became the sensation of the 
mid-nineties. At that it brought him less 
than a hundred dollars. His life was 
never easy, and he died young. But his 
story lives. 


SOPHIE HALENCZIK, AMERICAN. By 
Rose Feld. . 
Many an amusing book made its first 
ss in the jaunty pages of The 
ew Yorker; this one did, not long after 
America entered World War II. Sophie 
Halenczik comes from Czechoslovakia, 
but she is with us to stay; she means 
her four children to be Americans, and 
her own character has many traits that 
our earlier settlers used to advantage. 
Sophie tells about herself and her fam- 
ily with inexhaustible patience and en- 
joyment. Two stories bout Sophie and 
tribe have appeared in Scholastic 
(Mar. 9 and Nov. 30, 1942). 
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nm MIALF PINT FLASK 


A Story in Two Parts: Part Il 


SHORT STORY 21 


When the scientist added a relic from the 


grave to his collection, he had no way of 


knowing the terrifying effect it would have 


THE STORY SO FAR, AS TOLD BY COURTNEY: 


As I thumbed through the pages 

of a scholarly work recently, I 
was taken back to a late afternoon in 
August, when I first met its author, 
Barksdale. He had come to Edi- 
wander Island, a remote settlement 
off the South Carolina coast, in search 
of data on the Negroes who lived 
there. One of the members of a duck- 
shooting club, a man named Spencer, 
had sent him to me, as I managed the 


clubhouse on the island and lived 


there the year around. __ 

Spencer had writtem that Barks- 
dale was a man of cold facts, trusting 
only his five senses. I soon found 
this to be true. Furthermore, I was ap- 
palled at his lack of appreciation for 
Negro culture and beliefs. When he 
took from a Negro burying-ground a 
half-pint flask to add to his callec- 
tion of American glass, I knew that 
trouble would start. These relics, 
though they were of no material value 
to the Negroes, were sacred. 

Barksdale scoffed at my concern. 
He laughed, too, at the superstitious 
notion held by the Negroes that 
Plat-eye, a kind of evil spirit, could 
lure men to death. He was, after all, 
a scientist. 

But the Negroes refused to work 
for us; and strange rituals were tak- 
ing place in the village. Meanwhile 
Barksdale began to feel weak and to 
suffer from insomnia. One night he 
opened the door between our rooms. 
I felt he did this not because, as he 
Claimed, he hoped to create a breeze, 
but simply because he was afraid to 


be alone. For a strange, oppressive 
vibration of the air had become ap- 
parent in the house. Something elec- 
tric and unnatural surrounded Barks- 
dale. He was aware of it, too. When 
I gave up trying to sleep, I found 
Barksdale lying tense and unnerved 
on his bed. He, too, had felt the ter- 
rifying disturbance in the air. 


i> now a question arises of which 
due cognizance must be taken even 
though it may weaken my testimony. 
Is a man quite sane who has been with- 
out sleep for ten days and nights? Is he 
a competent witness? I do not know. 
And yet the phenomena that followed 
my first startled awakening entered into 
me and became part of my life experi- 
ence. I live them over shudderingly 
when my resistance is low and memory 
has its way with me. I know that they 
transpired with that instinctive certainty 
which lies back of human knowledge 
and is immune from the skepticism of 
the cynic. 

After that first night the house was 
filled with the vibrations. I closed the 
door to Barksdale’s room, hoping a su- 
perstitious hope that I would be im 
mune. After an hour I opened it again, 
glad for even his companionship. Only 
while I was wide awake and driving my 
brain to its capacity did the agitation 
cease. At the first drowsiness it would 
commence faintly, then swell up and 
up, fighting sleep back from the tor 
tured brain, working under leaden eye- 
lids upon tired eyes. 

Ten days and nights of it! Terrible 
for me; devastating for Barksdale. It 
wasted him like a jungle fever. 

Once when I went near him and his 


head dropped forward on his desk in 
the vain Soon of relief, I made a dis- 
covery. He was the center. The moment 
I bent over him my nerve terminals 
seemed to become living antennae held 
out to a force that frayed and wasted 
them away. 

I entreated him to go away, but with 
his insane obstinacy he would not 
hear of it. Then | thought of leaving 
him, confessing myself a coward — bolt- 
ing for it. But again, something deeper 
than logic, some obscure tribal loyalty, 
held me bound. Two members of the 
same race; and out there the palmetto 
jungle, the village with its fires bronze 
against the midnight trees, the malign 
beleaguering presence. No, it could not 
be done. 

But I did slip over to the mainland 
and arrange to send a wire to Spencer 
telling him to come and get Barksdale, 
that the man was ill. 

During that interminable ten days 
and nights the fundamental difference 
between Barksdale and myself became 
increasingly evident. He would go to 
great pains to explain the natural causes 
of our malady. 

“Simple enough,” he would say, while 
his bloodshot eyes, fixed on me, shouted 
the lie»to his words. “One of those 
swamp fevers. Livingston complained 
of them you will remember, and so did 
Stanley. Here in this sub-tropical belt 
we are evidently subject to the plague. 
Doubtless there is a serum.” 

To this I said nothing, but I con- 
tess now, at risk of being branded a 
coward, that I had become the victim 
of a superstitious terror. Frequently 
when Barksdale was out I searched for 
the flask without finding the least trace 
of it. Finally I capitulated utterly and 
took to carrying a piece of sulphur next 
to my skin. Nothing availed. 
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The strange commotion in the atmos- 
phere became more and more per- 
sistent. It crowded over from the nights 
into the days. It came at noon; any time 
that drowsiness fell upon our exhausted 
bodies it was there, waging a battle be- 
hind the closed lids. Only with the mus- 
cles tense and the eyes wide could one 
inhabit a static world. After the first 
ten days I lost count of time. There was 
a nightmare quality to its unbreakable 
continuity. 


REMEMBER only the night when I 
saw her in Barksdale’s doorway, and I 
_think that it must have been in the third 
week. There was a full moon, I re- 
member, and there had been unusual 
excitement in the village. I have always 
had a passion for moonlight and I stood 
long on the piazza watching the great 
disc change from its horizon copper to 
gold, then cool to silver as it swung 
up into the immeasurable tranquillity of 
the southern night. At first I thought 
that the Negroes must be having a 
dance, for I could hear the syncopation 
of sticks on a cabin floor. 

But the longer I waited listening the 
less sure I became about the nature of 
the celebration. The rhythm became 
strange, complicated; and the chanting 
that rose and fell with the drumming 
rang with a new, compelling ang t 
and lacked entirely the abandon of 
dancers. 

Finally I went to my room, stretched 
myself fully dressed on the bed, and 
almost achieved oblivion. Then sudden- 
ly I was up again, my fists clenched, 
my body taut. The agitation exceeded 
anything I had before experienced. Be- 
fore me, across Barksdale’s room, were 
wide open double doors letting on the 
piazza. They molded the moonlight into 
a square shaft that plunged through 
the darkness of the room, cold, white, 
and strangely substantial among the 
half obliterated familiar objects. I had 
the feeling that it could be touched. 
That” hands could be slid along its 
bright surface. It possessed itself of 
the place. It was the one reality in a 
swimming, nebulous cube. Then it com- 
menced to tremble with the vibrations 
of the apartment. 

And now the incredible thing hap- 


pened. Incredible because belief ‘arises 


in each of us out of the corroboration 


of our own life experience; and I have 


met no other white man who has be- 
held Plat-eye. I have no word, no sym- 
bol which can awaken recognition. But 
who has not seen heat shaking upward 


from hot asphalt, shaking upward until 
the things beyond it wavered and 
quaked? That is the nearest approach in 
the material world. Only the thing that 
I witnessed was colored a cold blue, 
and it was heavy with the perfume of 


crushed jasmine flowers. 


I stood, muscle locked to muscle by 
terror. 

The center of the shaft darkened; the 
air bore upon me.as though some ex- 
ternal force exerted a tremendous pres- 
sure in an effort to render an abstraction 
concrete: to mold moving unstable ele- 
ments into something that could be 
seen — touched. 

Suddenly it was done—accomplished. 
I looked—I saw her. 

The shock released me, and I got a 
flare from several matches arek at 
once. Yellow light bloomed on familiar 
objects. I got the fire to a lamp wick, 
then looked again. 

The shaft of moonlight was gone. The 
open doors showed only a fs blue 
vacant square. Beyond them something 
moved. The lamp light steadied, grew, 
It warmed the room like fire. It spread 
over the furniture, making it real 
again. It fell across Barksdale’s bed, 
dragging my gaze with it. The bed was 
empty. 

I got to the piazza just as he disa 
peared under a wide armed live oak. 
The Spanish moss fell behind him like 
a curtain. The place was a hundred 
yards away. When I reached it, all trace 
of him had vanished. 

I went back to the house, built a 
rousing fire, lit all the lamps, and 
stretched myself in a deep chair to wait 
until morning. 


HEN! an automobile horn on Edi- 
wander Island. Imagine that! I could 
not place it at first. It crashed through 
my sleep like the trumpet of judgment. 
It called me u 
which I had f 


from unutterable bliss, and held me 


blinking in the high noon, with my silly” 


lamps still burning palely about me. 

“You're a fine fellow,” called Spen- 
cer. “Think I've got nothing to do but 
come to this jungle in summer to nurse 
you and Barksdale.” 


He got out of a big muddy machine 
and strode forward laughing. “Oh, 
well,” he said, “I won't row with 
you. It gave me a chance to try out the 
new bus. That’s why I'm late. Thought 


I'd motor down.” 


Then he looked at me and broke oft 


short, I remember how his face looked 


then, close to mine, white and fright- 


ened. 
“My God, man!” 


on me, are you? 


“Not today,” I told him. “We've got 


to find Barksdale first.” 


We could not get a Negro to —_ 


us. They greeted Spencer, who ha 


always been popular with them, warm- 
ly. They laughed their deep —— 
—were just as they had always been 
with him. Mingo, his old paddler, prom- 


from the abysses into 
en, It infuriated me. It 
reduced me to tears. Finally it tore me 


he exclaimed, 
“what's wrong? You aren't going to die 


SHORT STORY 


ised to meet us in half an hour with a 
gang. They never showed up; and later, 
when we went to the to find 
them, there was not a human being 
on the premises. - 

We had to -go it alone: a stretch of 
jungle five miles square, a le part 
of i accessible ony with teak hooks 
and machetes. We dared not take the 
time to go to the mainland and gather 
a party of whites. Barksdale had been 
gone over twelve hours when we started 
and he would not last long in his 
emaciated condition. ; 


Tue chances he desperately against 
us. Spencer, h physically a giant, 
was soft from office life I was fencing 
on to consciousness enly by a tremen- 
dous and deliberate effort. We took food 
with us, which we ate on our feet dur- 
ing breathing spells, and we fell in our 
tracks when we could go no farther. 

At night, when we were eating under 
the high, white moon, he told me more 
of the man for whom we were search- 
ing. 
“I ought to have written you more 
fully at the start. You'd have been sorry 
for him then, not an with him. He 
does not suggest Lothario now, but he 
was desperately in love once. 

“She was the most fantastically imagi- 
native creature, quick as light, and she 
played circles around him. He was never 
dull in those days. Rather handsome, in 
the lean Gibson manner; but he was 
always — well — matter of _ fact. One 
morning she saw quite plainly that he 
would bore her. She had to have some- 
one who could play. Barksdale could 
have died for her, but he could not play. 
Like that,” and Spencer gave a snap of 
his fingers, “she jugged him. It was at 
a house party. I was there and saw it. 
She was the sort of surgeon who be- 
lieves in amputation and she gave it to 
Barksdale there without an anesthetic 
and with the crowd looking on. 

“He changed after that. Wouldn't 
have anything he couldn't feel, see, 
smell. He had been wounded by some- 
thing elusive, intangible. He was still 
scarred; and he hid behind the de- 
fenses of his five good senses. When | 
met him five years later he had gone in 
for facts and glass.” 

He stopped pom for a moment. 
The August dark crowded closer, press- 
ing its low, insistent nocturne against 
our ears. Then he resumed in a musing 


voice: “Strange the obsession that an 


imaginative woman can exercise over 


an unimaginative man. It is the sort of 


thing that can fellow a chap to the 
grave. Celia’s living in Europe now. 


married — children — but I believe that 
if she called him today he’d go. She was 


very beautiful, you know.” 
(Concluded on page 27) 
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HIR WEER 


Story of the Flying Fortress— 


How the B-17 Grew from A fo G 


Hy ‘ 
Pili, 
c 


ae 


THE 8-17F IN THE AJR. THE B-17G IS ON THE WAY. 


NOTE FORK-LIKE FINGERS OF EXTERNAL BOMB RACKS. 


“The guts and backbone of 
our world-wide aerial offensive” 
-that is what General Arnold 
called the B-17E, then the new- 
est of the Flying Fortresses. 

The fast-stepping story of 
Boeing engineering soon made 
the B-17E an “old” ship. In the 
summer of 1943 came the 
B-17F, with more than 400 
changes in design. . 

By the time this story is in 
print, the ninth series of Flying 
Forts may be going into 
duction. It is ar  & hee is 
a new B-17G whose main fea- 
ture is a “chin” turret, so called 
because of its tion under the 
nose of the plane. 


Birth of a Bomber 


The idea for the huge bomber 
was born aboard a battleship in 
1980. It came during a discus- 
tion between Admiral Reeves, 
commander of Aircraft Squad- 
tons of the Pacific Fleet, and 
Claire Egtvedt, then vice ‘presi- 
dent of the Boeing Company. 
They made the observation that 


there was no aerial equivalent 


of the battleship. 


r of the Fort- 

an to 
dig: t. It should 
ave long range, ‘ t 
striking eusaraad a nly 
ey from which to dro 

mbs. Boeing soon began of 
on “design number 299.” 

In 1934 the Army Air 
announced that competition for 
an Army contract was open to 
bomber manufacturers. Other 


Egtvedt, “fa 
Tess,” at once 
for such an 





manufacturers assumed that the 
Army desired a two-engined 
ship. Boeing, realizing that the 
Arkay’s request for a “multi- 
engined” bomber set no limita- 
tions, went ahead on four-en- 

* “999.” 

In 1935, Boeing flew its pride 
and joy to Dayton, Ohio, to 
compete for the contract, inci- 
dentally setting a new speed 
record on that flight. 

The “299” met a sad fate in 
the Army tests, for it crashed at 
takeoff—the controls were still 
locked. But the Army could see 
that the plane was worthy of 
an order and told Boeing to go 
ahead and build 13 of the B-17s, 
which was the way the Army 
designated the ship. 


How It Got Nickname 


It was during the “299” pion- 
eering days that the plane re- 
ceived its well-known nickname. 
Someone remarked that the 
plane was as big as a fortress 
and was answered: “Sure, and it 
fights like a fortress.” 

In August, 1937, Boeing de- 
livered its 12th B-17 to the 
Army Air Corps. Training of 
pilots, crew members, and main- 
tenance personnel had already 


a 

engineers not si 
back — take it easy once their 
order was filled. Early in 1939, 


the B-17A took to air. Its 
main feature of design change 
was its turbo-supercharger. From 
that time on, new versions of 


the B-17 appeared in rapid suc- 





Mall iasatay: 


dy Norman V. Carlisle 
Editor of Air Week 


One of the first international 
air express shipments in avia- 
tion history was the dispatch of 
146 hatching eggs by Pan 
American Clipper from Miami 
in 1931, destined for a South 
American dealer. 

~ . + 

According to Charles Il. 
Stanton, CAA Administrator 
of 413 communities in the 
10,000 to 25,000 population 
bracket, only 58 are certifi- 
cated airline stops. Air trans- 
port has a big field ahead! 

. 7 ” 


There’s a good dollars-and- 
cents reason why air transporta- 
tion can be used to reach parts 
of the earth not served by rail- 
roads or hi hways. It costs 
$70,000 a mile to build a rail- 
road, and $2,000 per mile per 
year to keep it up. It costs 
$10,000 to build a highway; 
$800 a year for upkeep. 


8-Ton Seawolves 
To Take the Air 


Rear Admiral Ralph Davison, 
of the Navy Bureau of Aero- 
nautics, announced recently 
that it won’t be long before the 
Navy will put into operation 
its new 8-ton torpedo ship. The 
new planes, named Seawolves, 
are to be produced by Consoli- 
dated-Vultee at Allentown, Pa. 


The powerfully-armed, well- 
armord Seawolf will carry a 
crew of three, consisting of pilot, 
radioman-bombardier, and gun- 
ner. It handles like a plane many 
Rundreds of pound lighter 


Along with the Grumman 
Avenger, the Navy's present 
standard torpedo plane, it will 
soon be smashing the Japs in 
the Pacific. 


Meet the “flying fireman.” 
That’s what they call Gregory 
A. Shortell, 24-year-old Pan 
American Airways steward. He 
has set a world’s record for 
trans-Atlantic shuttling by cross- 
ing the Atlantic thirty times in 
forty-five days. 








cession. The “B” model fea- 
tured a new plexig!ass nose and 
full-feathering propellers. 

Then came the war, and Eng- 
land cried for planes. The B- 
17C entered the picture, with 
flat- panelled gun positions, 
greater armor protection and 
more powerful engines. 

The “D” was soon in produc- 
tion, with leakproof fuel tanks 
and still greater horsepower. 
The “E” came out with .50 cali- 
bre guns in its tail and sliding 
windows at the sides. At this 
time, the Sperry belly turret 
put in its appearance, and an- 
other turret sprouted from the 
top. And always speed kept 

oing up, armor kept increasing, 
Some was getting stronger, 
until the Fortress was able to 
outclimb and outfight anything 
the enemy could send against it. 

In July, 1948, the B-17F 
went into quantity production. 
Incorporating more than 400 
changes in design, the “F” be- 
came a 20 percent new ship. 
The first of the B-17Fs was 

iven its test flight the day the 

t B-17E was Sclivered to the 
AAF. 





Some of the specific changes 
in the B-17F are the completely 
revised hydraulic system which 
— independently from the 
plane's engines, the improved 
oxygen system, greater arma- 
ment, increased wheel and 
brake areas, standardization of 
the navigation instruments, new 
wide-blade propellers, dust fil- 
ters for the carburetors, electri- 
cally-heated suits for the crews, 
and other provisions for opera- 
tions in cold weather. 

Most noticeable is the longer 
nose, and most important the 
external bomb racks’ which 
boost the bomb carrying ca- 
pacity to a 10-ton peak. 


Rescue Aid 


A rescue aid of the Army 
Air Forces now being packed 
in all life raft emergency kits, 
is a yellow-green fluorescent 
dye that can be seen for many 
miles when spread on the wa- 
ter. Packed in metal cans and 
paper envelopes, the dye can 
rapidly be scattered on the 
surface to attract the atten- 
tion of friendly aircraft. 
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E (GAME OF 


PLAY 


IF you’ve never played Badmin- 
ton before, try it now. It’s easy to 
learn and lots of fun. And there’s 
no better way of keeping in trim. 
For Badminton spells a-c-t-i-o-n. Our 
Armed Forces know this, too. Every 
unit pushing off for a fighting front 
carries a complete Badminton set in 
its sports kit! Your coach may enroll 
your school for an intra-mural tour- 
nament through Scholastic Coach 
Magazine. He will 
receive attractive 
awards (free) for 
the winners of 
each tournament 
you hold. 


The American, Net 
and Twine Division 
of 
THE LINEN THREAD CO., Inc. 
Maker of Gold Medal Sports Nets 


60 East 42nd St. N. Y. C., 17 
Baltimore, 3 Philadelphia, 6 Chicago, 10 
Gloucester, Boston, 10 San Francisco, 5 





Not So BADminton 


OOKING for a fast, furious, fun-ful 

way to keep in trim this winter? Try 
badminton, America’s fastest growing 
sport. 

Some people call it a sissy game, 
ranking with ring-around-the-rosie for 
red-blooded thrills. It can be that. Dubs 
may pitpat the ball without straining a 
single pore. . 

Others call badminton an old man’s 
game. And it can be that, too. Thou- 
sands of old gaffers play badminton for 
fun and recreation. 

But when such stars as Dave Free- 
man, Ken Davidson, Hugh Forgie and 
Dick Purcell start swatting the shuttle- 
cock, hitting smash after smash from 
all angles, covering every square foot 
of the court — with neyer a breathing 
space — you wonder how they stand the 
pace. 

The game may look like tennis. But 
good ‘tennis players rarely star at bad- 
minton. There’s much more change of 
direction in badminton. You cannot get 
set to go one way. You must yet 
be ready to change direction and make 
quick starts and stops. You can also 
hold your opponent indecisive much 
longer than in tennis. 

But it’s the matter of wrist action 
which radically divides tennis from bad- 
minton. Im badminton, you can snap 
the wrist and sock with all your might. 
Do that in tennis and you'll lose the 
ball over the backstop. 

Dave Freeman, national amateur 
champion, is one of the few tennis 
stars who made good at badminton. Yet 
in describing his style, a tennis expert 
wrote: “His forearm and wrist are stiff 
as a poker . . . no wrist action . . . his 
wrist for all practical purposes is 
merely part of a locked forearm.” While 
a badminton writer reved about his 
“supple wrist . . . his wrist acting like 
a hinge . . . his wrist flick.” 

Freeman, incidentally, in addition to 
being a great tennis and badminton 
star, is also a whizz at table tennis. He 
is the only athlete we know capable of 
winning a national title in three sep- 
arate sports at the same time. 


The things a badminton expert can — 


do with a bird are amazing. Ken David- 
son, who makes a nice living on the 
stage with his badminton exhibitions, 
can take ten birds, hit each one in a 
high, graceful arc, and have them. all 
drop within a radius of one square foot 
at the extreme opposite end of a court— 
44 feet away! 


He makes the game look so that 
once Bill Tilden, one of Tetipcten 
tennis players of all time, challenged 
him to a game. With his tennis exper- 
ience and technique, Bill felt sure he 
could give him a close match. He made 
a sad mistake. Davidson toyed with him 
while winning 15-0. 

Another tennis pro, Berkeley Bell, 
once was persuaded to play Davidson. 
Bell had just defeated a fairly good bad- 
minton player, when Davi walked 
into the club. The losing player, a trifle 


Disguised as a shuttlecock, Scholas- 
tic’s roving cameraman crashed the 
first badminton match ever tele- 
vised. Caught in action here are Ken 
Davidson and Wanda Bergman, 
who paired up against Hugh Forgie 
and Helen Gibson—champions all. 


miffed, said: “There's a fellow who can 
beat you, and give you 10 points in the 
bargain.” 

Bell said nothing—he knew Davidson. 
The speaker then urged: “He'll give you 
ee eae 
no reply . . . “14! And he'll play you as 
is.” 

Bell looked at Davidson, who was 
dressed in a heavy suit and a big over- 
coat. “It’s a go,” he said. “No one can 
give me 14 points and beat me.” 

Davidson won the toss and reeled off 
eight points before missing. After Bell 
flubbed his service, Davidson took over 
again. He made four more points, then 
hit into the net. 

Bell, eager to win the point that 
would give him the match, made a nice 
serve, which Davidson cleared to deep 
back court. Bell then hit a drop shot 
that struck the top of the net, hung 


there — and slowly trickled over into 


Davidson’s court! 

Bell tossed his racket into the air and 
yelled, “My game! My game!” Then 
gasped in amazement. In some mirac- 
ulous ‘manner, Davidson caught the 
bird just two inches above the floor and 
raised it back over the net. 

It was impossible— but he did it. 
He then went on to win, while Bell 
moaned, “He’s not human, he’s not 
human.” 
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CHENNAULT 


With only 50 planes fit for combat, 
Claire -Chennault’s Flying Tigers, 
fighting for the Chinese, guarded all 
of Burma and South China. When the 
Flying Tigers (American Volunteer 
Group) were finally disbanded on 
July 4, 1942, they had shot down 
twenty planes for each one they had 
lost. 

After Pearl Harbor, General Chen- 
nault’s tactical genius was recognized 
by the U. S. Army. He was made com- 
mander of the United States’ newest 
full-fledged air force, the Fourteenth 
Air Force in China. 

Chennault molds green men into 
crackerjack flyers. Teaching is as much 
in his blood as flying. Once he was a 
high school principal. He taught flying 
tactics in the Air Corps, won a trophy 
for the fabulous “Three Men on a Fly- 
ing Trapeze” air-stunt which special- 
ized in flying with three planes tied 
together with a cord and landing with 
the cord unbroken. 

Partly deaf from flying open planes, 
Chennault had retired to his farm with 
his: wife and eight children. But so 
world-wide was fame as a flyin 
expert, that Chiang Kai-shek cabl 
him from China to come and whip up a 
Chinese Air Force to combat the Japa- 
nese. 

He taught the Chinese a trick or two 
in air fighting, set up a series of air 
bases in China and perfected a fool- 
proof air raid alarm system. 

In 1940, Chennault got 100 planes 
from the U. S. and permission to re- 
cruit American volunteers, called the 
Flying Tigers. They became a legend — 
“the spark-plug of Allied resistance all 
over the Asiatic mainland.” 

The 52-year-old ex-barnstorming 
pilot was born in Texas, plays a hard, 
fast game of tennis, is a star pitcher on 
the baseball diamond, is a whiz at 
cribbage. 

Praise a Chennault-trained ace, and 
he'll always give all credit to the “Old 
Man.” His men are devoted to him. 
‘Td sooner fight under Chennault than 
anyone in the world,” any of his pilots 

DID YOU use the Coupon 


will say. 
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Quoth the Pilot 


The rugged raven of the Aleutians 
lives away back off the RFD routes, 
but he’s proved he can meet the air 
on its own terms. This is one of the tales 
brought back from Alaska by army fliers 
and set down in the current issue of 
Air Force, official service journal. 

Shortly after American fliers moved 
onto one of the rocky Aleutian islets 
they began to notice a change in the 
character of the somewhat dour birds 
that had been scratching out a chilly 
and bored existence. 


AIR WEEK 25 


A fighter pilot first observed a string 
of ravens flying alongside his ship, try- 
ing to copy his maneuvers. He'd do a 
slow roll and the ravens would follow; 
he tried a snap roll and the ravens 
fairly jerked around. 

Very soon, he reported, the birds 
became*so expert they were making 
him look a little silly, so he nosed down 
for a landing. To his disgust the 
ravens led off and set themselves 
down tike hot pilots in perfect forma- 
tion. 

“Didn't even let down their flaps,” 
he snorted. 


Associated Press 
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This one suffers badly from overexposure, as 
you can tell from its “washed out” appear- 
ance. There is practically no contrast be- 
tween lights and shadows. Is the girl a dark 
blond or a light brunette? And what is a 
soldier doing with a “white” shirt? 

















Notice the clear, sharp details in this prop- 
erly exposed picture... the folds in the 
soldier’s shirt, the firm outline of his jaw, the 
highlights on his chin and collar points, and 
the wisp of hay. The right exposure gives 
excellent contrast. 


Which of these pictures would 
you want in your album? 


Here's how to avoid overexposure 
Basically, overexposure is caused by too 
much light striking the film. 

The best all-around setting for out- 
door photography in good sunlight is an 
F16 lens opening, and a shutter speed of 
1/50th of a second—unless you are using 
an extra-fast film like Superpan Press. 




















Learn to take better pictures 


The simple secrets of taking good pic- 
tures are explained and illustrated in our 
60-page booklet “Better Photography 
Made Easy”—which you can purchase 
at your dealer’s, or from us, for only 25¢. 

Write our Information Department for 
advice on your photographic problems. 


Agta Ansco 


A Division of General Aniline & Film Corporation 
Binghamton, New York 
THE ONLY FILM THAT IS GUARANTEED 
“PICTURES THAT SATISFY OR A NEW ROLL FREE” 


Agfa Ansco supplies a greater percentage of 
its film to the Government than does any 
other manufacturer of photographic mate- 
rials. In fact, about three quarters of all Agfa 
Ansco products made today go to the armed 









forces or war industries. 

So if you can’t get your favorite Ansco film 
the first time you try . . . won’t you please be 
patient . . . and try again? 

We're sure you'll understand. 
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««@OMEBODY just called you,” Dodie 

yelled downstairs, when she heard 
"Penny come in from school. “He said it 
was very important and for you to call 
411—” Dodie’s voice trailed off—“gosh, 
what was the rest of it?” 

“Dodie, why can’t you write down 
telephone messages?” Penny said in ex- 
asperation. “Did you ask who it was?” 

“Well, no—but he had a deep voice 
and he talked sorta like Joy’s father— 
oh, I know, 4116, that was it!” Dodie 
shouted triumphantly. “I remember 
now because Joy lives at 411 South St. 
and, if you add four and—” 

Penny didn’t wait to hear the de- 
tails of Dodie’s strange memory method. 
She went to the phone and dialed 
4116. When a feminine voice answered, 
Penny said, “This is Penny Parker—” 

“Oh, yes, Miss Parker. Mr. Beasley 
wants you.” 

In a moment Mr. Beasley's voice 
came over the phone. “Hello, Penny. 
Can you attend a seeting. of the Civic 
Youth Committee tonight: 

Penny frowned. “Is—is anything 
wrong?” 

“You mean, about Club Victory? No, 
everything's so right that we want you 
kids to help iron out some other 
wrinkles. We want you and Nick to 
serve on the committee.” 

“Oh-h. Well, I'll be glad to help.” 

“Good! Now that I have your accept- 
ance, I'd better confess that I’ve’ made 
arrangements with Nick for us to meet 
at the club. I knew it wouldn’t be open 
tonight, but Nick said he had the keys. 
Seven o'clock. And see if you can get 
— old man there on time. He was 
ate for the last meeting.” 

“Okay, Mr. Beasley. I'll build a fire 
under him tonight!” 


Ture were lights in the bar and 
game room of the club, but the shades 
were drawn and the door locked, when 
Penny and her Dad arrived. Nick 
answered Penny's knock and explained 
laughingly, “I locked it for self-protec- 
tion. Don and I were here last night, 
painting these salvage barrels, and 


some junior high kids blitzed their way 
in. They wanted to know why they 
couldn’t use the club on the nights we 
weren't open.” 

“So you sicced ‘em on me, eh?” Mr. 
Beasley laughed, arriving in time to 
hear Nick’s story, “They descended on 
me, full force, at the office this after- 
noon. You Central kids have certainly 
started the ball rolling!” 

The other committee members ar- 
rived, while the group were standing 
at the door. Inside, they took a few 
minutes to look over the new additions 
to the club since opening night: a soda 
fountain, donated by one of the Cen- 
tral parents, who owned a chain of 
drugstores; red-white-and-blue salvage 
barrels; and a large city map dotted 
with nearly 300 colored pins showing 
the residence locations of the members. 

Mr. Beasley opened the meeting by 
saying, “Perhaps the best way to wel- 
come our two new committee members 
is to give you a report I received today. 
During the four weeks that Club Vic- 
tory has been in operation, not a single 
case of misconduct in the 18-19 year 
age group has been recorded in Juvenile 
Court or by the Police Department.” 

The adult members of the committee 
applauded, but Penny and Nick were 
too flabbergasted to say or do any- 
thing. Mr. Beasley smiled at them, as 
he went on, “Of course, we dare not 
hope that this perfect record is per- 


four weeks’ record is 
enough to prove "en t. What 
youth needs is a wholesome 
recreation. Evidently this need extends 
below and above teen-agers. A group 
of 12-year-olds have put in a plea for 
use of the club, one of the industrial 
unions has asked to hold weekly square 
dances here, and a group of business 
girls from the five-and-ten stores made 
a similar request. On the basis of these 
appeals I have obtained from the City 

ouncil an appropriation of $500 per 
month and our business tonight is to 
decide the wisest use of that money 
to expand the recreational facilities of 
our city. ony suggestions?” 

Mrs. Bouldin spoke up immediately 
and suggested that a full-time manager 
of the club be employed, so that the 
teen-agers would be relieved of the re- 
sportatbility of keeping the club open 
for the use of other groups. Nick agreed 
to this, but added the suggestion that 
part of the money be spent for obtain- 
ing more toom space. He pointed out 
that the basement of the building, 
which had a side entrance, was not in 
use. 
“What is it, Penny?” Mr. Beasley put 
in. “I see a gleam in your eye.” 

“Well, my idea ties in with Nick’s,” 
she said and then blushed. “I’ve been 
thinking about ways to keep our mem- 
bers interested. Right now the club is 
new and exciting, but I think they'd 
be better members, as time goes on, if 
they really contributed something to the 
community. For instance I know a girl 
whose main interest is dancing, and I'll 
bet she’d make a whiz of a good dance 
ing teacher for younger kids. Then 
there are boys who are expert at Morse 
code and model plane building. You 
see,” she added, “the younger kids will 
need direction in their recreation and, 
if we turned the basement into sort of 
a crafts studio, we could develop a 
recreational program of great value.” 

The committee enthusiastically 
adopted all of these suggestions and 
sub-committees were appointed to hire 
a club manager, to rent more space in 
the building, and to work out details 
of the activities program. 

After the meeting Mr. Beasley ap- 
proached Penny and Nick and said, 
“You know, I'm still amazed at how 
much serious thinking you kids are 
doing. Why, you outsmart us old folks 
every time! Whoever said that the 
younger generation is giddy didn’t know 
what he was talking about.” 

“Oh, we have our giddy moments,” 

Penny smiled, “but when we're given 
the chance we can prove that we'e 
grown-up.” 
“Quod erat demonstra—” Mr. Beasley 
began and then gave up. “Those 
plagued old Latin verbs! What I mean 
is which has been proven.” 
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November 1-6, 1943 
Half-Pint Flask 


(Concluded) 


“Yes,” I replied, “I know. Very tall, 
blonde, with hair fluffed and shining 
about her head like a madonna’s halo. 
Odd way of standing too, with head 
turned to one side so that she might look 
at one over her shoulder. Jasmine per- 
fume, heavy, almost arose. 

Spencer was startled: “You've seen 
her!” 

“Yes, here. She came for Barksdale 
last night. I saw her as plainly as | 
see you.” : 

“But she’s abroad, I tell you.” 

I turned to Spencer with a sudden 
resolve: “You've heard the Negroes 
here talk of Plat-eye?” 

He nodded. 

“Well, I've got to tell you something 
whether you believe it or not. Barks- 
dale got in wrong down here. Stole a 
flask from the graveyard. There’s been 
trouble ever since: fires and singing 
every night in the village and a lot 
more. I am sure now what it all meant 
-conjuring, and Plat-eye, of course, 
to lead Barksdale away and do him 
in, at the same time emptying the house 
so that it could be searched for the 
flask.” 

“But Celia; how could they know 
about her?” 

“They didn’t. But Barksdale knew. 
They had only to break him down and 
let his old obsession call her up. I prob- 
ably saw her on the reflex from him, but 
I'll swear she was there.” 

Spencer was leaning toward me, the 
moon shining full upon his face. I could 
see that he believ 

“You see it,” I breathed. “Now you 
know why we’ve got to find him soon.” 

In the hour just before dawn, we 
emerged from the forest at the far side 
of the island. Spencer, who was ahead 
of me, gave a cry and darted forward, 
disappearing behind a palmetto thicket. 

I grasped my machete and followed. 

Our quest had ended. Barksdale lay 
face downward in the marsh with his 
head toward the east. His hands flung 
out before him were already awash in 
the rising tide. 

We dragged him to high ground. He 
was breathing faintly in spasmodic 
gasps, and his pulse was a tiny thread 
of movement under our finger tips. Two 
saplings and our coats gave us a make- 
shift litter, and three hours of stum- 
bling, agonizing labor brought us with 
our burden to the forest’s edge. 

I waited with him there, while Spen- 
cer went for his car and some wra 
When he returned his face was a study. 

“Had a devil of a time finding blan- 
kets,” he told me, as we bundled Barks- 
dale up for the race to town. “House 


looks as though a tornado had passed 


through it; poything out on the piazza, 
and in the front yard.” 

With what strength I had left I 
turned toward home. Behind me lay the 
forest, dark even in the summer noon; 
before me, the farthest hill, the sparse 
pines, and the tumble of mounds in the 
graveyard. 

I entered the clearing and looked at 
the mound from which Barksdale had 
taken the flask. There it was again. 
While it had been gone the cavity had 
filled with water; now this had flood- 
ed out when the bottle had been re- 
placed and still glistened gray on the 
sand, black on the pine needles. 

I regained the road and headed for 
the club. 


: a 


Up from the fields came the hands, 
dinner bound; fifteen or twenty of 
them; the women taking the direct sun 
indifferently upon their bare heads. 
Bright field hoes gleamed on shoulders. 
The hot noon stirred to deep laughter, 
soft Gullah accents: 

“Mornin’, Boss — howdy, Boss.” 

They divided and flowed past me, 
women curtsying, men touching hat 
brims. On they went; topped the ridge; 
dropped from view. 

Silence, immediate and profound. 


Copyright 1929 by DuBose Heyward. 
Reprinted by permission of Farrar & Rine- 
hart, Inc. 








This drawing, done on No. 73 Strath- 
more Drawing Board, won Ist Prize, 
Group 1, Class 3B, Black Ink, in the 
19th Annual Scholastic Awards. 
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is part of this ist Prize Ink Drawing 


Win 2 Prizes with 
1 Drawing 
The Strathmore ‘Awards are for 
winners in the Art Division of 
Scholastic Awards. These are ad- 
ditional awards, not a special 
contest. 


1st Prizes— $15 


for the winners of any of the Ist prizes 
whose work was done on Strathmore. 


2nd Prizes— $10 
for the winners of any of the 2nd prizes 
whose work was done on Strathmore. 


3rd Prizes— $5 
for the winners of any of the 3rd prizes 
whose work was done on Strathmore. 


4th Prizes 
for the winners of any honorable men- 
tion whose work was done on Strath- 
more, a Strathmore Sketch Block. 


PAPER IS PART 


TTHE drawing above is a fine example of a 
“painting” done with ink—one of the most dif- 
ficult mediums to master. But, as in all medi- 
ums, the work is made easier, and every tone 
richer, by the paper that is “part of the picture.” 


Good paper pays—with good drawings. And be- 
cause experienced artists know this, they rely 
on Strathmore—the quality paper they need for 
the quality work they want to do. You can do 
your best work on Strathmore. And you can find 
exactly the texture you want—for pencil, ink, 
crayon, charcoal, pastel or watercolor—in the 
wide selection of Strathmore Artist Papers and 
Boards. Write for copy of free sample book. 


® OF THE PICTURE 


Strathmore 


ARTIST PAPERS AND BOARDS 
Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 








with the help of 
rayon parachutes 


This is what's happening te the Axis... 
both in Europe and in the South Pacific. 
It’s the result of low-level bombing 
which is being carried out right now on 
locations within range of U. S. bombers. 
And the effectiveness of these raids is 
due in part to parachutes made of rayon. 
These fragmentation bomb chutes, as 
they are called, let the bombs down 
slowly and easily—so they can’t explode 
until the plane is safely on its way. Thus 
the pilot can “hedge-hop” over the tar- 
get and drop his bombs so accurately, 
that he can hardly miss! 

Remember the important war 
uses of rayon. And when you shop for 
articles made of rayon—from handker- 
chiefs to raincoats —do this. Select 
them carefully, buy only what you 
need, and use proper care to make 
them last. In that way you can help 
with the vital war job that’s being 
done by rayon! 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 
Producer of CROWN* Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 


Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Ave., N. Y.C.; 
Providence, R. I.; Charlotte, N. C.; 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 
Educational Division, 350 Fifth Ave., New York 1 


Please send me copies of “Rayon Goes to War” for 
student distribution. . 


Teacher's Signature 
Name of School 
No. of Students 
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Credentials 


Some government officials were en- 
gaged on survey work in a certain dis- 
trict. They entered the land of a farmer, 
who furiously ordered them off his 
farm. They showed him their blue- 
paper credentials, and the farmer, very 
angry, turned on his heel and went into 
another field. 

A minute or so later the roar of in- 
furiated bulls was heard, and a couple 
of hefty animals tore towards the sur- 
veyors, who had to run for their lives. 

“Show them the blue paper!” shouted 
the farmer from a point of safety; “show 
them the blue paper!” 


Secret of His Success ‘ 


As part of a government training 
course being given in Washington a 
young major presented an hour-long 

ture on abstruse military matters, 
speaking fluently and pausing only 
occasionally to glance at a small slip of 
paper he had placed on the reading 
stand before him. 

He departed without taking the 
paper, and one man in the audience 
went up and lifted it. He wanted to see 
how it was possible to boil such a long 
talk down to such a tiny page of notes, 
but he found that he was on the wrong 
track. 

The paper simply said, in large, well- 
spaced capitals, “Speak SLOWLY! 
DON’T TWIDDLE!” 


Daffynition 


[tch: Itch is something that, when a 
sailor is standing at attention his nose 


always. 
Banana Peelings. U. 8. Naval Air Station, 
Banana River. Fila 























J. Simpkins in Skyways 


“The other day, he brought 
down a low-flying Heinkel!” 





COLORS 


Girls, ven ward- 
robe have 


that 

“specialty shop” look! hols = ee vided 
signs of monograms oan y to " 

dresses, scarfs, handkerchiefs, ties, and blouses. ' 

amazingly easy to do—and PRANG TEXTHWE Colon 

are permanes# to sun, washing and dry-cleaning, 
You will _be the envy of all your friends—and have 
a lot of fun doing it. 


SEND FOR THIS BOOK! 


“De It Yourself”’—full instructions 
and many, many suggestions; de- 
signs for clothes, 


accessories and 
linens, with color iievtretion: 


Send for your copy. 25¢ postpaid. 
Send te Dept. 52. 


$400 CASH PRIZES 


=. American Crayon Company is again 
two divisions of the Scholastic 
y roe nas sk your art teacher for details and 
get your entry in early! 
TEXTILE DESIGN - 
For the best textile design: 2 prizes each—$25 First; 
$15 Second; $10 Third and many other prizes. 
a ART 


or the best example of pictorial art: 4 Pri. 
$25 First; $15 Second; $10 Third and many other prizs. 


YOUR FUTURE IN ART 
STARTS 720W 


Early recognition brings your future 
closer, and es it surer. And that 
is what you cam achieve this year— 
ust as others have done in previous 
-ears—bv winnine one of 


THE M. GRUMBACHER 
MEMORIAL AWARDS 
Prizes 
Ist-*50 Qnd-825 Srd-415 


Five Honorable Mentions of $5 Each 


These awards—and the recognstion 
that goes with them—are worth win- 
ning. And to do so it is worth using 
the best material — Grumbacher 
“Pre-tested” Oil Colors, the colors 
that are tested by experts in actual 
use to ensure the quality leading 
artists rely upon. Use Grumbacher 
colors, brushes and canvas panel No. 
633, and start your best painting now 


M. GRUMBACHER 
Manufacturers of 
4rtists’ Brushes, Colors and Materic! 
464 W. 34th Street, New York 


For Everyon fa The Outstanding 
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Calling All High School Art Students for 


Scholastic Art Awards 


The Art Contest where you can earn a part of $5,680 
in cash or War Bonds . . . in 439 separate prizes 


AND IF YOU ARE A SENIOR... 
one of 47 scholarships to leading Art Schools of the country 
YOU CAN ENTER ANY OR ALL OF THE 15 CLASSIFICATIONS 


Oils Z Posters - 
Drawing Inks, including Cartooning 
* Needlework and Weaving 
Pencil Drawings Mechanical Drawing 
Prints, including Silk Screen Sculpture and Ceramics 
Design for Fabrics Costume Design Fashion Illustration 


* We have a new sponsor and additional prizes for this classification this 
year, and knitting and crocheting have been added. 


SEND TODAY FOR A RULES BOOKLET THAT WILL GIVE YOU ALL THE DETAILS YOU'LL NEED TO 
KNOW—ADDRESS: SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINE, 220 EAST 42ND ST., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


DO YOU LIVE IN ONE OF THE REGIONS BELOW? 


Twenty-seven of ‘the nation’s leading stores will once again conduct Regional 
Scholastic Art Exhibitions. All entries done by students living in sponsored areas 
MUST be sent to the co-sponsors first. They will be judged in the regions and the 
accepted entries will be exhibited by the*co-s . Part or all of the regional 
exhibitions will then be sent to Pittsburgh for the National Exhibition, where 
scholarships and money and merchandise prizes will be awarded. 


Water Colors, Tempera, etc. 
Handicraft 
' Textile Decoration 
Photography 


29 
47 SCHOLARSHIPS 


American Academy of Art, Chicago, Mlinols 

Art Academy of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohie 

Art Career School, New York, New York 

Art Center Association, Louisville, Ky. 

Art Students League of New York, New York 

Buffalo School of Fine Arts, Buffalo, New York 

California College of Arts and Crafts, Oakland, 
California 

Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania 

Chicago Academy of Fine Arts, Chicago, Illinois 

Chouinard Art Institute, Los Angeles, California 

Cleveland School of Art, Cleveland, Ohio 

Colorade School of Education, Greeley, Colo- 
rado 

Colorado Springs Fine Arts Center, Colorade 
Springs, Colorado 

Cranbook Academy of Art, Bloomfield Hills, 
Michigon 

Franklin School of Professional Arts, New York, 
New York 

George Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn. 

Grand Central School of Art, New York, New 
York 

John Herron Art | titute, Indi polis, Indi 

Kirkland School of Art, Denver, Colorado 

The Layton School of Art, Milwaukee, Wis. 

The McDowell School, New York, New York 

Meinzinger School of Art, Detroit, Michigan 

The Minneapolis School of Art, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 

Moore Institute. of Art, Science and Industry, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Parsons School of Design, New York, New York 

Philadelphia Museum School of Industrial Art, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Portland Art Museum, Portland, Oregon 

Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, New York 

Rochester Athenaeum and Mechanics Institute, 
Rochester, New York 

Rhede Island School of Design, Providence, 
Rhode Island 

$t. Lovis School of Fine Arts, Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Lovis, Mo. 

San Antonio Art Institute, San Antonio, Texas 

School of the Art Institute, Chicago, Ili. 

School of Design in Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

Syfacuse University, Syracuse, New York 

University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, New 
Mexico 

University of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma 

School of Fine and Applied Arts, University of 
Wichita, Wichita, Kansas 

Vesper George School of Art, Boston, Mass. 
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PENCIL 
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CASH 
PRIZES 


for your drawings 
in pencil 


Win one of 16 cash prizes 
in the 20th annual Scho- 
lastic Awards contest 
. . + Offered by Venus 
Drawing Pencils—the pen- 
cils used by more artists, 
architects, draftsmen and 
engineers than any other 
make. 

Get your entry in early 
and let Venus Drawing 
Pencils help you win. 
You'll like their lasting 
sharpness and con- 
sistent grading. 

Ask your art teacher 
for the complete 
Awards Rules booklet 
today or write Scho- 
lastic magazine. Good 
luck! 
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_ seems to challenge the New York Times 
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Radio News and Notes 
By Gretta Baker 


Kids vs. Grown-ups. Yankee Doodle 
Quiz, that rollicking contest on Ameri- 


ek Raat 


Ted Malone, MC of Yankee Doodle Quiz, puts two girls through their paces. 


Mutual every Saturday night trom 9 to 10, 
is a mixture of music and drama based on 
famous operas and operettas. Marion Claire, 
singing star of the broadcast, is the wife of 
Henry Weber, the conductor. Prominent 
guest soloists support Miss Clair. 
However, the voices you bn in the 
i are not those of the singers. 
ach ske bes a “double” who wy his 
lines. Theory is that a top-notch singer is 
not necessarily a good actor, and vice versa. 


(Note: All times givem are E. W. T.) 





can history emceed by Ted Malone, is 
now heard Monday night at 10:30 on 
the Blue Network. (New York listen- 
ers: Check newspaper for time on 
WJz.) 

To date, the students have won more 
contests than the adults, a fact that 


survey which revealed an ee 
norance of American histery ameng col- 
lege freshmen. 

If you have not sent in your ques- 
tions for Yankee Doodle Quiz, get busy 
now. Questions may be on any phase 
of American history. For each one used, 
Ted Malone will award a copy of his 
latest book, Yankee Doodle. In addition, 
your name and school will be men- 
tioned on the air. Mail questions to 
Ted Malone, 316 West 57th Street, 
New York 19, N. Y. 

Young Talent. Salute to Youth will 
interest you because the entire orchestra 
is made up of young musicians, many 
of them in their teens. They were re- 
cruited by Raymond Paige, the con- 
ductor. The pregram pays tribute to 
the fighting younger generation. War 
correspondent Quentin Reynolds intro- 
duces the service story of the week fol- 
lowed by a dramatization. (Tuesday, 
7:30 P.M., NBC.) 

Question Box. Q. Please tell us about 
the Chicage Theatre of the Air and its star, 
Marion Claire. L. Mueller, B » 
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You can win one of the 


118 PRIZES 
in the Planters Contest! 
See last week's issue 
(Oct. 25th) for details! 











NEW PRECISION PRODUCTS 


from KALART 
available on suitable priorities 


NEW Model “E-1” Range Finder 
with war-time improvements. New 
FOCUSPOT for automatic focusing 
in the dark. And improved Master 
Automatic Speed Flash. Write for 
full information. 


THE KALART COMPANY INC. 
| DEPT. 911 STAMFORD, CONN. 
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A National Magazine of Current Af- 
fairs and Literature for Supplemen- 


tary Study in High School Classes in 
History, English, and Other Subjects. 


Published weekly during the school year (32 
issues) in the following editions: Combined 
Edition, English Edition, Social Studies Edition, 
Teachers Edition. Contents copyright, 1943, by 
Scholastic , and may not be repro- 
duced without written permission. Indexed in 
Readers Guide to Periodical Literature 


MAURICE R. ROBINSON, President and Publisher 

KENNETH M. GOULD, Editor-in-Chief 

JACK K. LIPPERT, Managing Editor 

G. HERBERT McCRACKEN, Vice President and 
Director of Advertising 

R. D. MATHEWSON, Circulation Manager (on 
leave) 

AUGUSTUS K. OLIVER, Treasurer 


Address all correspondence, Editorial, Subscrip- 
tion or Advertising to SCHOLASTIC, 220 East 
42d Street, New York 17, N. Y 


CONTENTS THIS WEEK 


Schools Face a Crisis (charts) —___________ 2 
*Youth’s Problem: School or Work? 3 
*inside Washington: The Supreme Court—— 5 
*How Important is Airpower? 

*Victory Vignettes 
*News Roundup 9 
*We Challenge You (Quiz) ____________ 9 
Postwar World: 8. World Trade m 
*They Fought for Freedom: Benjamin Rush——12 
**Punch In, Susie! by Nell Giles —______13 


**The Story of Little David, by Herbert 
Ravenal Sass 15 


**Off to a Good Start, by Agnes Bass 17 
**Poems to Remember: Philip Freneau 
**The Round Table 


**Adventures in Reading: by May lLam- 
berton Becker 20 


**Sharpen Your Wits (Quiz) —________20 
The Half Pint Flask, by DuBose Hayward, 1121 
Air Week 23 
Sports 24 
Boy Dates Girl, by Gay Head ——________26 
Laughs 28 
Stand By 30 
































Page numbers above refer to Com- 
bined Edition. Items marked * do not 
appear in English Edition. Items 
marked ** do not appear in Social 
Studies Edition. 


Sendeyour soldier “Good Pictures” . . 
of the old familiar scenes . . . the home 
place, the best girl, the old fishin’ hole, 
sister Mary's new baby . . . all the happy 
scenes of home sweet home. 


Make the most of your present cam- 
era. Take good care of it, and conserve 
vital film by making each picture a 
good pisture. 


56-pa: booklet. 
Write Dept. Y. Y. 

















ATTENTION! CONTESTANTS: 


( THESE LLUSTRATED 
ART BOOKS HELP 
YOU TWO WAYS! 

—to prepare winning 
contest material; 

—to shape your profes- 
sional art career: 








Just out! 

a simplified 
step-by-step 
guide to Pen- 
cil Drawing— 
covers all 


helpful books for 
almost every contest division 


FASHION ILLUSTRATION 
WATER COLOR PAINTING 
OlL PAINTING 
SIMPLIFIED DRAWING 
ART OF CARTOONING $1.00 
DRAWING FOR ILLUSTRATION $1.00 
and many others—write for lists. 
See your favorite art, book or 
department store, or direct from 


HOUSE OF LITTLE BOOKS 


156 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


$1.00 
$1.00 
$1.00 
$1.50 


























$375 in Cash Prizes 


Will be awarded for the best examples of each of the fol- — 
lowing needle arts . . . a broader scope of prizes than in 
previous years. Plan your entry now and try for a prize. 


1. Crochet or Knitting: First Prize, $25; Second Prize, 
$15; Third Prize, $10. 


2. Embroidery, Appliqué, or Needlepoint: First Prize, 
$25; Second Prize, $15; Third Prize, $10. 


3. Weaving: First Prize, $25; Second Prize, $15; Third 
Prize, $10. 


in Addition: 5 Honorable Mentions at $2.50 in each 
classification. 


Write for full details of the needlework and weaving con- 
test to the Needlework and Weaving Division of Scholastic 
Awards, 220 East 42nd Street, New York (17), New York. 


<t 


SPECIAL OFFER: These 6 books for 50 cents. 


Educational Bureau 

The Spool Cotton Co., 54 Clark St., Dept. S-11,; Newark (4), N. J. 
Please send me the following books at 6 for 50 cents. (If less are 
ordered, check those desired and enclose 10 cents per copy.) 


| 0 “Learn How Book,” teaches knit- 0 “Gifts You Can Sew,” contains 
ting, crocheting, tatting, em- dozens of patterns for year-round | 
| broidering in easy, illustrated giving for children, grown-ups, 
steps, No. 170. se ae . 
0 “Doilies,” contains patterns and ” 
| full directions for beautiful knit accessories, etc 
and crochet doilies, No. 201. No, 187. 
0 “Hats, Bags and Accessories,” “Women’s Sweaters,” grown-up 
new knit and crochet fashi fashi and latest designs for 
l that are easy to make, No. 200. knitting, No. 189. | 








(please print) 





State. 
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